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On July 21, 1980, after a five year suspension, draft re- 
gistration returned to the United States amid scattered protests. 
Men born in 1960 were to register the first of a two week re- 
gistration period, filling out cards with their names, addresses. 
Social Security numbers and other information at local post offices 
Those men born in 1961 were required to register the following 
week. Men born in 1962 will be required to register the week 
beginning January 5, 1981. After that, men will register as they 
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turn 18 years old. 

During the initial two week draft registration period, 
individuals and organizations opposed to registration held 
rallies, leafletted and picketted the nation's post offices, 
conducted counseling sessions for registration-age males, 
and sponsored meetings to discuss and ans^ver questions about 
registration and alternatives to registration. 

The focus of this thesis is the reawakening resistance 
to President Carter's registration plans as demonstrated by 
meetings on registration and alternatives to registration 
sponsored by anti-registration groups, as well as by anti- 
draft literature published by national anti-draft organizations. 

The objectives of this research are (1) To determine who 
the leaders of the local draft registration meetings are; (2) 

To determine the extent of their support at these meetings; 

(3) To gather data on the alternatives to draft registration 
offered at these meetings as well as in current anti-draft 
literature; (4) To gather data on the effectiveness of such 
meetings in convincing draft-age youth not to register or to 
register under protest; (5) To offer predictions, based on 
the history of draft resistance in America and on the obser- 
vations made above, on the impact of such groups on future 
attempts to bring back the draft. 
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ABSTRACT 



On July 21, 1980, after a five year suspension, draft 
registration returned to the United States amid scattered 
protests. Men born in 1960 were to register the first of 
a two week registration period, filling out cards with 
their names, addresses. Social Security numbers and other 
information at local post offices. Those men born in 1961 
were required to register the following week. Men born in 
1962 will be required to register the week beginning 
January 5, 1981. After that, men will register as they 
turn 18 years old. 

During the initial two week draft registration period, 
individuals and organizations opposed to registration held 
rallies, leafletted and picketted the nation’s post offices, 
conducted counseling sessions for registration-age males, 
and sponsored meetings to discuss and answer questions about 
registration and alternatives to registration. 

The focus of this thesis is the reawakening resistance to 
President Carter's registration plans as demonstrated by 
meetings on registration and alternatives to registration 
sponsored by anti -registration groups, as well as by anti- 
draft literature published by national anti-draft organizations. 

The objectives of this research are ('1] To determine who 
the leaders of local draft registration meetings are; C2) To 
determine the extent of their support at these meetings; 

(3) To gather data on the alternatives to draft registration 
offered at these meetings as well as in current anti-draft 
literature; (4) To gather data on the effectiveness of such 
meetings in convincing draft-age youth not to register or 
to register under protest; (5) To offer predictions, based on 
the history of draft resistance in America and on the observa- 
tions made above, on the impact of such groups on future 
attempts to bring back the draft. 
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"We're asking a very minor demonstration of committment and 
participation from Americans... I will carry it out regard- 
less of any obstacle which might arise in this country." 

--President Carter defending his draft registration program 
July 23, 1980. 



"We will not cooperate with military registration... non- 
cooperation is the best way to demonstrate our opposition 
to the draft and militarism... We do not take this position 
lightly. Prison, exile or the underground is hell, but war 
is worse." 

--From a statement circulated by Rich Stryker and Mark Furman, 
two young men of draft age, as quoted from an American Friends 
Service Committee pamphlet. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



A. DR.^FT REGISTRATION RESUMES 

On July 21, 1980, after a five year suspension, draft 
registration returned to the United States amid scattered 
protests. Men born in 1960 were to register the first of 
a two week registration period, filling out cards with 
their names, addresses. Social Security numbers and other 
information at local post offices. Those men born in 1961 
were required to register the following week. Men born in 
1962 will be required to register the week beginning 
January 5, 1981. After that, men will register as they 
turn 18 years old. 

The demonstrations that occured during the initial 
two week registration period, although relatively calm 
and peaceful, brought back still-raxv memories of Vietnam 
era clashes between the Selective Service System and anti- 
war groups intent on disrupting the draft. It is evident 
that the revitalization of the Selective Service System 
from its "deep standby status" has also resulted in a 
revitalization of anti-draft groups who view registration 
as just the first step toward a draft. 

The actual induction of draftees ended in December 
1972. With the signing of the Vietnam Peace Agreement, it 
was publicly announced in January 1973 that the draft. 
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legally due to expire in June, would be suspended. In 
1975, President Ford issued a proclamation which ended the 
requirement that those subject to the Military Selective 
Service Act register with Selective Service. 

B. BACKGROUND 

1 . Debate on the All -Volunteer Force 

Almost since its inception, the All -Volunteer Force 
has been a subject of considerable debate. Looming as the 
central issue in this debate is the ability of the United 
States to fulfill its numerous and wide-ranging committments 
and interests around the globe. One aspect of this current 
controversy involves the manpower readiness of the All- 
Volunteer Force. Numerous hearings on military manpower 
have been held in recent years by committees of both the 
House and the Senate. These hearings have addressed 
such questions as the ability of the All -Volunteer Force 
to attract sufficient numbers of volunteers to meet its 
quotas, the ability of the .A.1 1 -Vo lunteer Force to attract 
sufficiently qualified volunteers to operate increasingly 
sophisticated military hardware, and the disproportionate 
percentage of minorities that make up the military service 
today . 

2 . Public Opinion Toward Registration and the Draft 

.A.S military manpower problems become more and more 

publicized, the public has become more receptive to 
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registration and a draft, A Gallup poll taken during the 
summer of 1979 indicated that the public voted 76 to 17 
percent in favor of a system of universal registration. 
Draft-age youths favored a system of universal regis- 
tration by a 73 to 20 percent margin. On a proposal to 
revive the military draft, the public was evenly divided 
while those of draft-age opposed such a proposition by 
a 70 to 25 percent margin. [Gallup Opinion Index, 

August, 1979]. Public attitudes had grown more favor- 
able toward a draft since a March 1977 Gallup poll when 
36 percent favored a return to the draft and 54 percent 
were opposed. [Gallup Opinion Index, May 1977]. 

3 . Legislati'^Q Trends Toward Registration and the Dra ft 
Proposed legislation in Congress reflected growing 
military manpower concerns. In 1979, a number of bills were 
introduced both in the U.S. Senate and House of Represent- 
atives to deal with these perceived manpower shortages. Some 
of the possibilities offered by these bills were (1) Com- 
pulsory national service, with an option of entering a 
military or civilian program; (2) Compulsory registration 
with no draft immediately; (3) Registration with a 

limited draft. [Stone, 1979]. None of these bills got 
very far with an election year so near. In the fall of 
1979, a bill to require men to register for military con- 
scription was so badly defeated in the House that Senator 
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Sam Nunn, a leader in the bring-back- the-draft movement, 
said that there was no point in debating it in the Senate, 
Senator Jacob Javits of New York added that anyone who 
suggested a peacetime draft would be committing political 
suicide in an election year. [Beck, 1980J , With the passage 
of HR 4040, which was the defense authorization bill for 
fiscal year 1980, the issue was placed in the lap of President 
Carter. HR 4040 originally included a provision that directed 
the President to commence registration effective January 1, 
1981 of male persons who became 18 years or older on that 
date. However, this section I'fas removed and a study pro- 
posal, to be made by the President early in 1980, was sub- 
stituted . 

4 . President Carter^s Proposal to Resume Registration 
Prior to his 1980 State of the Union Address, Pres- 
ident Carter had expressed opposition to a peacetime draft 
and withheld his support for draft registration. Following 
in the wake of the Iranian hostage crisis and the Russian 
invasion of Afghanistan, President Carter'^s State of the 
Union message proposed the resumption of registration and 
the revitalization of the Selective Service System. Citing 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan as a reason for the 
reversal of policy, the President has said, "Registration 
for the draft is needed to increase our preparedness and 
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is a further demonstration of our resolve as a nation.” 
[Congress ional Digest, April, 1980], 

5 • Protest Reaction to Registration Plans 

President Carter's call for a resumption of draft 
registration reawakened opposition to the draft on college 
compuses. The participants included some of the leading 
anti-war activists of the Vietnam War years. Chants such 
as "Hell no! We won't go!” again rang out across the 
Wisconsin campus at Madison. At Stanford, veteran anti-war 
activist David Harris led 700 students in protests; others 
there burned a mock draft card. [Beck, 1980]. Daniel 
Ellsberg urged Stanford students to "mutiny against the 
draft.” A thousand students rallied at Berkeley. At 
Harvard, Nobel Laureate George Wald urged a group of pro- 
testors to "take control of your lives ... Learn to say no to 
what is wrong.” In Philadelphia, the Central Committee for 
Conscientious Objectors announced that it was reviving its 
nationwide network of draft counselors. A member of the 
Committee stated, "The U.S. has never had a draft registra- 
tion without the draft and we have rarely had a draft with- 
out war.” [Time , 11 February 80]. In the largest demon- 
stration to protest President Carter's plans to resume 
draft registration, 30,000 protestors, mostly of draft-age, 
marched in Washington, D.C. during the weekend of March 22, 
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1980. They were led by anti-war activist David Harris, 

David Dellinger of Chicago Seven fame, black activist 
Stokely Carmichael, and Bella Abzug, the feminist and former 
representative. [ N'ew York Times , 23 March 80], During 
President Carter^s acceptance speech as the Democratic 
nominee for President, he drew a strong gutteral boo from 
the crowd at Madison Square Garden when he mentioned his 
draft registration plan. 

However, there was equally strong evidence to suggest 
support for the draft registration plan. A poll of students 
at 42 colleges in November 1979 by Opinion 18, a student 
polling organization, found that 45 percent favored regis- 
tration while 53 percent opposed it. [Beck, 1980]. Students 
polled by the Harvard Crimson were divided almost equally; 

50 percent against draft registration, 47 percent in favor 
of it. [ Time , 11 February 80], In a survey taken at 
Berkeley, a stronghold of anti-war sentiment during the 
1960's, a surprising 51 percent polled said they would 
serve in the military if drafted. [ U.S. News , 25 February 80]. 
In a New York Times/CBS News poll of 1536 registered voters 
taken in mid-February 1980, 57 percent of the Democrats and 
55 percent of the Republicans favored resuming the military 
draft. [New York Times , 20 February 80]. 
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C. FOCUS OF THE RESEARCH 

The focus of the research is the reawakening resistance 
to President Carter's draft registration plans as demon- 
strated by meetings on registration and alternatives to 
registration sponsored by anti -registration groups, as well as 
by literature published by national anti-draft organizations 
used to advise youth on registration and their alternatives 
to registration. The purpose of this thesis is to provide 
insight into anti -registration efforts being made by these 
groups in order to gauge their effectiveness in persuading 
individuals not to register and to offer some predictions 
on their impact on future efforts to revive the draft, 

D. OBJECTIVES OF THE RESEARCH 

The objectives of this research are C.1) To determine who 
the leaders of local draft registration meetings are; 

(2) To determine the extent of their support at these meet- 
ings; ( 3 ) To gather data on the alternatives to draft re- 
gistration offered at these meetings as well as in current 
anti-draft literature; (4) To gather data on the effective- 
ness of such meetings in convincing draft-age youth not to 
register or to. register under protest; To offer pre- 

dictions, based on the history of draft resistance in .Ajnerica 
and on the observations made above, on the impact of such groups 
on future attempts to bring back the draft. 
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E. QUESTIONS OF THE RESEARCH 



Based on the above objectives, this thesis proposes to 
answer the following questions; (1) Who are the leaders 
of these draft registration meetings? Do they have previous 
experience in other activist organizations? Are they 
previous draft resistors or conscientious objectors? (2) 

What is the extent of their support at these meetings? How 
many people show up at the meetings? Who shows up at the 
meetings? Draft-age youth? Parents? Minorities? Who 
participates during the meetings? (3j What alternatives to 
draft registration and other advice do the leaders of draft 
registration meetings and the anti-draft literature offer? 

Do the leaders try to sell certain alternatives? Do the 
leaders engage in political rhetoric or emotional arguments 
with the audience? Do the leaders explain the legal ramifica- 
tions of not registering? What do the leaders see as potential 
legal defenses for individuals who refuse to register for the 
draft? (4) How effective are these meetings in influencing 
draft-age males not to register for the draft? Ca) What im- 
pact could these groups have on future attempts to bring back 
the draft in a limited war situation Cfor example, defending 
U.S. interests in the Persian Gulf)? 
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F. RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 



The primary method of gathering data was attendance 
at four draft registration meetings sponsored by various 
organizations opposed to President Carter’s draft registra- 
tion plan. These meetings were open to the general public. 
Three meetings took place during registration, the other in 
September. Observed were meetings in Monterey and Seaside, 
California sponsored by the local chapter of the American 
Civil Liberties Union; one meeting in Santa Cruz, California 
sponsored by the Resource Center for Non-Violence; and one 
meeting in San Diego, California on the campus of San Diego 
State University sponsored by Students for Peace. Supplement- 
ing this data are draft literature from three national anti- 
draft organizations: the Central Committee for Conscientious 

Objectors, the American Friends Service Committee, and the 
Committee Against Registration and the Draft, as well as data 
provided from current newspaper and magazine articles. 

G. ORGANIZATION OF THE RESEARCH 

Chapter One has briefly described the current events 
leading up to President Carter’s proposal to resume draft 
registration and the initial reactions to it, and has out- 
lined the focus, objectives and methodology of the research. 
The controversy surrounding the draft has always been a part 
of the .American military tradition. Chapter Two will put the 
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current resistance efforts against registration in historical 
perspective, examining American attitudes and reactions to 
conscription from pre-colonial times through the Vietnam 
War. Chapter Three will display the data obtained from the 
four registration meetings attended and current anti-draft 
literature. Chapter Four will address the questions of the 
research previously posed, present the implications of the 
findings and offer some general observations of the current 
resistance to draft registration. 
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II. THE AMERICAN MILITARY TR.ADITION 



The debate on military manpower procurement and the 
issues raised by the draft are not new. These questions 
have gone on unresolved throughout .American history. Now 
it seems with President Carter's call for draft registra- 
tion and the increasing acceptability of a draft by the 
American people that this debate is about to erupt again. 
The purpose of this chapter is to provide perspective on 
the current draft registration controversy in the light of 
American military traditions.^ 

A. THE COLONIAL MILIT.^RY SYSTEM 

The early settlers of America brought with them from 
England a long heritage of compulsory military- service. 

Not only was it their heritage, but due to the dangers 
that these early explorers faced in the new world, it was 
important that every able-bodied male contribute to the 
defense of his settlement. This "citizen's army" met the 
needs of the colonists who, for the most part, hated to 
leave their homes and families unattended to fight in a 
distant or prolonged battle. 

^This overview of .American conscription draws heavily 
from the work of O'Sullivan and Mechler (1974). 
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1 

The first law that provided for compulsory military 
service in the nei\^ world was enacted in Virginia in 1629, 

From this time until the outbreak of the Revolutionary War 
approximately two hundred separate acts affirming the prin- 
cipals of compulsory military service were passed in the 
colonies by the various political subdivisions. Despite 
this seemingly overwhelming embrace of compulsory military 
service by the colonists, in reality there was very little 
organization of a centralized military force or enforce- 
ment of these numerous provisions. As the level of danger 
that faced the colonists subsided, the number of required 
military training days decreased and the number of exemptions 
from military service granted increased. Although the 
tradition of universal military training remained a part 
of colonial life, the actual requirements placed on individuals 
became less and less stringent. 

Briefly, the colonial military system worked in the 
following way. The "common militia" were responsible for 
the local defense. The militia consisted of men who, for 
the most part, spent the minimum number of days in military 
training as specified by the law. Men who were willing to 
devote more time towards military training and who were 
better equipped were part of a "volunteer militia" dedicated 
to distant or long-term military engagement. In an emergency, 
the various legislatures would issue a call for additional 
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volunteers from the common militia. to serve in the volunteer 
militia. If none were forthcoming, a draft was issued. 

Reactions to these draft calls were often violent. 

The foremost example of this opposition to the draft prior to 
the American Revolution occured in 1755 in Virginia. When 
voluntary methods failed to raise adequate manpower to fight 
the French, Governor Dinwiddie asked the Virginia legislature 
to enact draft legislation. Primarily due to the inequities 
of the subsequent draft law, a mob stormed the Fredericksburg 
city jail and released draftees who had been jailed as deserters 
in America's first draft riot. During this time, there was 
a high rate of desertion throughout the colonies. 

The colonial military system that developed prior to 
the Revolutionary War would essentially be a model for the 
American military system up until 1940. That is, America 
would depend on a volunteer force for the common defense 
during peacetime, resorting to a draft, if needed, during 
an emergency. 

During the American Revolution, voluntarv means of 
providing the Continental Army with manpower failed. In 
order to attract long-term volunteers, substantial bounties 
such as clothing, land and money were offered. The practices 
of hiring substitutes and paying a fine to escape the draft 
were continued. Bounties escalated rapidly as the Continental 
.Army bid against individual state militias for manpower. In 
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1776, Massachusetts enacted compulsory military service and 
the rest of the states followed suite within the next two 
years. Widespread opposition to compulsory military service 
was once again demonstrated by the reluctance of the state 
legislatures to invoke it, by the sporadic mob violence 
against the draft in which people were killed and wounded, 
and by the high desertion rate which one historian estimated 
to have been 50 percent. 

After the Revolutionary War, the problems of defense 
and manpower procurement were dropped to be debated early 
in the War of 1812, 

B. THE CONTINUING DEPENDENCE ON A VOLUNTEER MILITIA 

Opposition to a large standing army, centrally con- 
trolled by the federal government was evident during the 
1787 Constitutional Convention. Spending considerable time 
on the question of national defense, the delegates dve\^ up 
a constitution which provided for civilian supremacy over 
the military, named the president as civilian commander in 
chief responsible to Congress, and relied on a professional 
army reinforced by the state militias. 

In an attempt to regulate the militia. Congress adopted 
the Militia Act of 1792. This act required all able-bodied 
males between the ages of 18 and 45 to be enrolled in the 
militias of their states. 
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Hovvever, there were significant drawbacks to this legis- 
lation. First of all, there was no federal supervision of 
the state militias. This omission reflected the continuing 
fears that Congress had of .a strong, federally controlled military 
force. .A. second weakness was that citizens were to provide 
their own equipment. Finally, no penalties were stipulated 
for nonparticipation. In effect, the states maintained a 
tight grip on their militias, a condition which held through- 
out the War of 1812 and into the Mexican War. President 
-Washington's idea of a national militia was never realized, 
and Americans demonstrated . once again their distrust of a 
large centrally controlled army and their preference for a 
volunteer force during peacetime. 

Early in the War of 1812, Secretary of War John Armstrong 
suggested the use of a federal draft. His proposal was met 
with such opposition that it was shelved. With the fall of 
Washington D.C. and continued manpower shortfalls, the new 
Secretary of War James Monroe proposed a comprehensive draft 
law. The Senate version of this bill called for the draft- 
ing of 80,000 militia men for two years service. Debate 
on this bill in the House was intense with Daniel Webster 
fiercely denouncing the proposed draft legislation as un- 
constitutional. The draft bill was between Senate and House 
conferences when a turn in American military fortunes allowed 
the bill to die. Between the War of 1812 and the Mexican War 
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in 1846, attempts to strengthen the inherent weaknesses 
in the manpower defense posture of the United States by 
Secretaries of War John C. Calhoun and Joel R, Poinsett 
were rejected in the absence of any impending military threat. 
During the Mexican War the United States relied on the regular 
army and on the organized militia. These organized militias 
were mobilized by calls made to the governors from the Pres- 
ident in a way similar to the calling up of the National 
Guard today. 

C. THE BIRTH OF FEDERAL CONSCRIPTION 

As the war bet^veen the North and the South approached, 
neither side made plans for manpower procurement. As before, 
there was a reliance on the organized militia, individual 
volunteers from each state, and a few troops from the small 
regular army. Indeed, early in the conflict there did not 
seem to be a need for a draft. Initially, volunteers xvere 
plentiful and enthusiastic. However, as the scope and in- 
tensity of the Civil War increased, it became apparent 
that reliance upon a small regular army backed by volunteers 
was not adequate. Conditions totally new to the .American 
military experience forced adoption of the first .American 
federal draft law. The South initiated a draft on .April 16, 
1862; the North adopted a federal draft nearly a year later on 
.March 3, 18 63. 
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In the North, "enrolling officers" went from door to 
door in an effort to enroll eligible men for the draft. 

This enrollment method was one of the most antagonistic 
features of the draft. To evade this enrollment procedure, 
thousands of men moved from one locality to another. The 
situation became so critical that President Lincoln ordered 
that any persons participating in draft resistance or 
encouraging such activity would be subject to martial laiv and 
court martial. Several newspapers were also prosecuted for 
attacking the draft. 

There was also violent opposition to the draft in the 
form of full scale rioting such as that which broke out 
in New York City on July 13, 1863. The draft, with its briilt 
in inequities favoring the rich over the poor, sparked the 
outbreak which has been called the most violent insurrection 
in .>\merican history. Somewhere between t^^^o hundred and five 
hundred lives xvere lost with property damage running into 
the millions of dollars. Federal troops had to be called 
from the Gettysburg battlefield to help restore order. 

Other riots related to the draft occured in every state 
of the union. None were as costly or dramatic as those in 
New York City, however. 

The South, whose draft law was as equally unjust, did 
not encounter the violent reaction to the draft found in 
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the North. However, negative reactions to the draft by 
several Southern governors hindered its cause. The difficulty 
that these governors created in enforcing the draft laws is 
reflected in a statement by the Confederate superintendent 
of conscription, John S. Preston: "From one end of the 

Confederacy to the other, every constituted authority, every 
officer, every man and woman is engaged in opposing the 
enrolling officer in the execution of his duties." 

All told, the Confederacy raised 300,000 soldiers to 
about one-third of its army by the draft. The Union ''s figure 
is less impressive: of the 2,666,999 men who served in the 
Union Army, only 46,347 were drafted. The total called 
was 776,829. [Friedman, 1971], 

The draft during the Civil War failed as a direct means 
of producing manpower. Its principle advantage was that it 
encouraged men to volunteer for military service. Volunteers 
were given generous bounties for enlisting, and there was a 
stigma attached to being a "lowly conscript", As in the 
past, numerous loopholes were available to avoid the draft 
if you could afford it, either by hiring a substitute or by 
paying a fine. The federal draft act did not make any 
provisions for those who were conscientious objectors. However, 
on February 24, 1864 an amendment to the draft act allowed 
religious objectors to serve in non-combatant roles or to 
pay a $300 commutation fee which would be used to help wounded 
soldiers . 
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Despite the opposition to the draft during the Civil 
War, the Supreme Court never had cause to decide on the 
constitutionality of the federal draft law. 

Following the end of the war. General James Oakes, the 
administrator of conscription in Illinois, wrote a report 
on Civil War conscription. In this report, Oakes recommended 
that the central government take over full responsibility for 
the draft rather than depend on the states for help, that 
responsibility for registration be put on the shoulders 
of the citizens rather than the enrolling officers, and 
that the practices of substitution, commutation and boun- 
ties be rejected in future drafts. These reforms, in the 
opinion of Oaks, would substantially reduce civil opposi- 
tion to the draft and provide a more efficient system of 
manpower procurement. This report was not acted upon for 
fifty years, Enoch Crowder, Judge Advocate General of the 
.Army, utilized Oaks' suggestions in preparing draft legisla- 
tion for President Wilson, a few months before the United 
States entry into World War I. 

One author summarized the long-term implications of 
the Civil War manpower policy as follows; ".After reviewing 
the problems and anomalies of the effort to maintain the 
volunteer armies of the 1860 's, the United States would 
never again attempt to raise a mass wartime army by that 
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method. Federal conscription would be the principle legacy 
of the Civil War experience to future American Armies." 

After both the Civil War and the Spanish-Amer ican War, 
America returned to its traditional peacetime posture-- 
a small regular army and an organized militia now called 
the National Guard, 

D. CONSCRIPTION COMES OF AGE IN .AuMERICA 

With the growing European conflict threatening to 
increase America's involvement in the war, President Wilson 
asked the War Department to prepare a draft law. Colonel 
Enoch H. Crowder, incorporating many of the suggestions 
proposed by General Oakes 50 years earlier, wrote the ori- 
ginal law in February 1917. The day after war was declared 
in April 1917, President Wilson submitted a proposal entitled 
"An Act to .Authorize the President to Increase Temporarily 
the Military Service of the United States” CSelective 
Service .Act) to Congress. A few vocal Congressmen attacked 
the proposed draft legislation challenging its constitution- 
ality, calling it "soldier slavery" and an attempt to 
"Prussianize" America. Despite their rhetoric, the draft 
measure passed by overwhelming majorities in both the Houses 
on April 28, 1917 and was signed into law May 18. Despite some 
opposition, the operation of the draft in World War I marked a 
major improvement over its Civil War antecedent. The payment 
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of bounties to encourage volunteers and the hiring of sub- 
stitutes was disallowed, while the carrying out of the functions 
of conscription was the responsibility of local civilian 
boards rather than the military. On June 5, 1917 some 9.5 
million men registered for the draft. After registration was 
accomplished, the order of selection was established by lottery 
in Washington, D.C. All told, this Selective Service Act of 
1917 registered 24 million Americans, selecting and induct- 
ing 3 million or two thirds of the armed forces. The govern- 
ment initiated 51,778 prosecutions for failing to register, 
making false statements to a draft board, or assisting a 
registrant to evade service. Most men inducted subsequently 
agreed to serve so that only 3,748 were tried, convicted 
and sentenced for failing to register by' January 1920. The 
ratio of draft resistance during World War T is estimated 
to be about seven percent by one writer (331,649 military 
deliquents plus 3,748 civil convictions, less 129,268 aliens, 
equalling 206,129 out of 3,000,000 males to whom a valid 
induction notice was issued) . [Friedman, 1971] . 

The Selective Service Act of 1917 made no provision for 
those men who were consciously opposed to war and not 
affiliated with one of the historic peace churches such as 
the Mennonites, Friends and Brethern. An executive order 
issued by President Wilson in March 1918 allowed those who 
objected to war because of "conscientious scruples" to also 
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serve in noncombatant capacity. Some 4,000 men claimed 
conscientious objection under this arrangement. 

A number o£ cases concerning the constitutionality 
of the 1917 Selective Service Act were contested in the 
federal court system and eventually in the Supreme Court. 

The cases were decided in January 1918 and the Court upheld 
the constitutionality of the Act. The draft was declared to 
be a legitimate exercise of Congress' war-making powers. 

The argument that compulsory service ivas in violation of 
the Thirteenth Amendment which prohibits involuntary servitude 
was rejected as was the claim that the granting of exemptions 
on religious grounds constituted an establishment of religion 
in violation of the First Amendment. 

Another Supreme Court case in 1919 (Schenck vs. U.S.) 
upheld the conviction of Charles T, Schenck by a lower court 
which arose out of an attempt to obstruct the operations of 
the draft during World War I. The defendent argued that 
the First Amendment guarantees of freedom of speech and of 
the press protected his anti-war utterances and publications. 
Justice Holmes writing for the majority stated, "...The 
question in every case is whether the words used are used 
in such circumstances and are of such a nature as to create 
a clear and present danger that they will bring about the sub- 
stantive ends that Congress has a right to prevent .. .When a 
nation is at war many things that might be said in time of 
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peace are such a hindrance to its effort that these utterances 
will not be endured so long as men fight and that no court 
could regard them as protected by any constitutional right.” 
Thus, the "clear and present danger” test in regard to public 
utterances was given. 

The World War I draft act terminated with the Armistice, 
and although proponents of universal military training sought 
to carry conscription into peacetime, it ^vas relegated to 
political limbo for the next two decades. 

E. CONSCRIPTION IN WAR AND PEACE 

The outbreak of war in Europe in September 1939 found 
the United States with one of the smallest armies among 
the major powers. The initial thrust to revive the draft 
came from a civilian group, the executive committee of the 
Military Training Camp Association. They received little 
initial support from President Roosevelt, in the middle of 
an election year, or from the War Department. However, 

Henry L. Stimson, a leading supporter of this group, was 
subsequently appointed as Secretary of War and led the 
battle within the Administration to revive the draft. 

There was also a dramatic increase in public support of 
compulsory military training. A Gallup poll taken June 
1940 showed that 64 percent of those questioned were in 
favor of compulsory military training. A similar poll 
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taken the previous fall indicated that only 37 percent 
were in favor of such legislation. 

On July 10, 1940 President Roosevelt called for a 
revival of the draft in a message to Congress, Both 
Houses, by decisive majorities, accepted the necessity of 
implementing the first peace-time draft in American history. 

As one author put it, "The very fragility of the peace made 
most Americans willing to accept the break with long stand- 
ing tradition... it could be argued that the banner headlines, 
the bulletins crackling over the airways, and the intimidat- 
ing images flickering on the newsreel screens had decided the 
case for conscription." President Roosevelt signed the bill 
into law on September 16, 1940 and set October 16 as the first 
registration date. This Act extended conscientious objector 
status to all who, because of "religious training and belief", 
rejected all forms of war. Such persons could either serve 
in a noncombatant role in the army or in work of national 
importance under civilian direction. 

On the basis of sheer numbers, the Selective Service 
Act of 1940 could be termed a resounding success. During 
the years of World War II, SO million men were registered. 

The war enjoyed unprecedented popular support. The rate 
of draft resistance fell to the lowest level in the country's 
history. Although over ten million men were inducted, there 
were only 348,217 reported deliquencies through June, 1945. 
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Of these, 187,000 later complied with the law. There were 
16,000 convictions secured for draft offenses from 1940 to 
1947 and 6,000 of these were for minor derelictions such as 
failure to possess a registration certificate. [Friedman, 
1971] . 

During this time, American opinion toward universal 
military training had changed rather dramatically. Less than 
40 percent of those surveyed at the beginning of the war 
favored universal military training. By the war's end, 
between two-thirds and three-quarters favored such train- 
ing. Perhaps the reasons for this change of attitude were 
that the draft had been very successful in mobilising and 
sustaining a large fighting force. The worst fears of 
opponents to the draft never came about. In addition, the 
tensions created by the Cold War discouraged the wholesale 
winding down of America's military machine which so character- 
ised previous wars. 

After the war. President Truman led the fight for uni- 
versal military training. The 1940 Selective Service Act 
was allowed to expire in the hope that universal military 
training legislation would replace it. With the declining 
volunteer rate and increasing Cold War tensions. President 
Truman called for the renewal of draft legislation and en- 
actment of universal military training. Congress rejected 
his call for universal military training but accepted the 
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necessity for a draft. In June, President Truman signed 
into law the Selective Service Act of 1948. 

In 1951, Congress put the Selective Service System on a 
more permanent status and accepted the concept of universal 
military training. Under the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, the draft would continue until further 
notice and Presidential induction authority under this act 
had to be renewed every four years. However, due to much 
public resistance to universal military training, the pro- 
visions which specified such training in the 1951 legisla- 
tion were never carried out. 

Throughout the 1950 's and early 1960 's, the draft con- 
tinued to be an accepted part of American life. There 
was little debate in Congress when the Selective Service 
-Act came up for renewal every four years, and the 1956 
Democratic nominee for President, Adlai Stevenson, gathered 
little public support for questioning the necessity of a 
peace-time draft. This situation was to change rapidly as 
opposition to the Vietnam War escalated, and the Resistance 
saw the Selective Service System as the target of their 
opposition strategy. 

F. SERIOUS CHALLENGES TO CONSCRIPTION 

.As the Vietnam War continued, public acceptance of com- 
pulsory service was replaced by widespread doubt about the 
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system's fairness. In July 1966, President Johnson responded 
to the growing opposition by forming the National Advisory 
Commission on Selective Service. The results of its seven 
month study of the draft were published in February 1967. 

Some of the recommendations made were to increase the central- 
ization of the Selective Service System in order to standardize 
policies on classifications, e:xemptions and deferments; that 
the order of induction be reversed so that the youngest males 
would go first; that no further student or occupational de- 
ferments be granted; and that the order of induction be 
determined by lottery. 

When the draft act came up for renewal in the summer of 
1967, there was little Congressional debate. Renamed the 
Military Selective Service .-\ct, it was extended by over- 
whelming majorities in both the House and Senate. None of 
the recommendations of President Johnson's National Advisory 
Committee on Selective Service were incorporated into the 
act . 

Throughout the war, avoidance of the draft increased. 
Although it is difficult to determine how many 18 year old 
men failed to register with their local draft board, one 
estimate places their number between fifty and one hundred 
thousand. [Ferber and Lynd, 1971]. Prosecutions for alleged 
violations of Selective Service laws grew from 380 prosecutions 
annually in fiscal year 1965 to almost 4,000 in fiscal year 
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1970. Many times these numbers were never prosecuted, During 
the late 1960 's. Selective Service lodged complaints against 
well over 20,000 registrants annually. From 1966 to 1970, 
the number of complaints filed per 100 inductees tripled 
from a rate of 4,0 to 12.9. Draft violations increased much 
more rapidly than the average crime rate. By 1970, ten per- 
cent of all federal cases were draft related. [Useem, 1973]. 
One author estimates the percentage of those resisting or 
conscientiously objecting to the war at over ten percent. 
[Friedman, 1971] . 

These increases in draft resistance were in spite of re- 
newed efforts by Congress and the Justice Department to 
identify and prosecute draft offenders as well as the in- 
creasingly harsh sentences handed out by the courts to 
convicted draft resisters. 

Many youths, reluctant to risk the stiff penalties for 
draft evasion, sought legal deferments from the draft. Total 
conscientious objector strength greiv from 17,900 in 1964 
to 40,600 in 1970. However, even in 1970, this repre- 
sented only 10 registrants out of every 10,000. There were 
many more applicants for conscientious objector status than 
were granted. An announcement in 1971 by the Selective 
Service stated that four to five percent of new 18 year old 
registrants were applying for conscientious objector status. 
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During the Vietnam War era, there were landmark decisions 
made by the Supreme Court concerning conscientious objection. 

In March 1965, the Supreme Court ruled that conscientious 
objector status did not have to be based on an explicit 
belief in God (U.S. vs, Seeger) . Their ruling provided the 
following test for religious belief; "A sincere and meaningful 
belief which occupies in the life of its possessor a place 
parallel to that filled by the God of those admittedly qualify- 
ing for the exemption... Their (local boards and courts) task 
is to decide whether the beliefs professed by a registrant 
are sincerely held and whether they are, in his own scheme 
of things, religious." In a similar case (Welsh vs. U.S.) 
five years later, the court further broadened the definition 
of conscientious objector to include "all those whose consciences, 
spurred by deeply held moral, ethical or religious beliefs, 
would give them no rest or peace if they allowed themselves to 
become part of an instrument of war." Despite the broadening 
of the basis for conscientious objection, the Seeger and 'Velsh 
cases did not pose a significant threat to the Selective Ser- 
vice System. One issue that could have caused problems with 
the draft was that of selective conscientious objection. The 
law states that one much be opposed to participation in all 
wars to qualify for conscientious objector status. Many young 
men, although opposed to the Vietnam War, could not definitely 
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state that they would not serve in any war, On March 8, 1971, 
the Supreme Court ruled by an 8 to 1 margin that opposition to 
a particular war was not sufficient basis for exemption. 

There were also those men who fled to Canada or Western 
Europe to avoid the draft. Estimates vary on their number 
from a 1970 State Department claim of 2,000 draft exiles in 
Canada, to a draft resistance support group in Canada esti- 
mate of 80,000. 

Within the military, AWOL and desertion rates soared 
during the Vietnam conflict, roughly tripling between 1965 and 
1970 for all branches of the service except the Navy. 

.Although the Resistance never gathered the membership 
and support required to halt the war or the draft, leaders 
of the movement felt that the Resistance set limits on the 
escalation of the Vietnam War and more importantly, limited 
future government efforts to wage wars by delegitimatizing 
conscription in the eyes of .American youth. [Ferber and 
Lynd , 1971] . 

During the 1968 presidential election campaign, Nixon 
began discussing the feasibility of ending the draft. .As 
President, he appointed a commission headed by former 
Secretary of Defense Gates to examine this possibility. 

Their report was issued in February of 1970 and made a 
strong case for ending the draft and creation of an .All- 
Volunteer Force, which the coinmission stated was "consistent 
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with our basic national values". July 1, 1973 was set as 
the target date for implementation of a "zero draft" by the 
Nixon administration. On January 27, 1973, Secretary of 
Defense Melvin Laird announced that zero draft would be 
implemented immediately. In effect, this announcement 
returned America to its traditional all-volunteer peace- 
time military. 
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III. PRESENTATION OF THE DATA 



A. OBSERVATIONS FROM DRAFT REGISTRATION MEETINGS 

The initial two week draft registration period took 
place from July 21, 1980 to August 2, 1980. During this 
time, individuals and organizations opposed to registration 
held rallies, leafletted and picketted the nation's post 
offices, conducted counseling sessions for regis tration- age 
youth, and sponsored meetings to answer questions concerning 
registration and alternatives to registration. 

The data in this section were gathered from attendance 
at four such meetings, which were open to the public. Three 
of the four meetings attended were held within the initial 
two week registration period. The final meeting took place 
in late September and was the first event in a series of 
actions designed to gather and consolidate support for con- 
tinued resistance to registration which starts again the 
week of January 5, 1981. 

1 . Monterey, California, July 24, 1980 . 

The first meeting! attended was in Monterey, 
California, on July 24, 1980, during the first week of draft 
registration. It was held at the Monterey Public Library 
and was billed as a discussion of draft registration and 
alternatives . 

The meeting began when a panel of three draft-age 
men introduced themselves (first name only) to the audience. 
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They also introduced the ’’resident expert" of the meeting 
who was the chairman of the local American Civil Liberties 
Union draft counseling committee. Approximately fifty 
people were in attendance, about thirty males and twenty 
females. A few parents were present, but most were of draft 
age. Many took notes at the meeting. 

The panel immediately opened the meeting to questions. 

A man in the audience quickly identified himself as a pos- 
sible resource in answering any of the legal questions that 
would arise. He then spent a few minutes establishing his 
credentials, explaining that he had been an active draft 
resister during the Vietnam War and that '-'luckily" he was 
not prosecuted. As a student in law school, he counseled 
"about fifty" draft resisters and continued as a draft 
counselor after graduation. He related how, during the 
last years of the Vietnam War, the federal courts were so 
clogged with draft related cases, that most resisters got 
off without going to trial. He stated that if enough resisted 
registration, the majority would get off due to the sub- 
sequent back-log in the federal circuit courts. He explained 
that although most people got off "scott-free" , it depended 
heavily on which judge was on the bench and warned that some 
gave the maximum sentence. Emphasizing his point, he stated 
that although most resisters were let off and given "amnesty", 
one could get "hammered" if he got q judge so inclined. 
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He suggested that the Northern California district courts 
were the best bet if one was going to be prosecuted, citing 
a very high rate of acquital and of cases not even going to 
trial for Vietnam era resisters. After this initial speech, 
he was quickly set up as the legal expert, and questions of 
a legal nature were immediately referred to him by the panel. 

As the meeting evolved, the panel tried to limit the dis- 
cussion and questions to technicalities of draft registration 
and alternatives. They also placed the responsibility of 
making personal decisions on the individual. For instance, 
one questioner asked if he should be a "vocal conscientious 
objector" or should "keep it quiet". The panel explained 
that they could not make that choice for him, but pointed 
out the risks in being vocal C”iricreased chance of prosecution") . 

One middle-aged woman, who had a son she was concerned about, 
said that she thought this battle over the draft "had already 
been fought and won" and that here she was again, She often 
became impatient with a young man who expressed a strong 
desire to be a vocal resister. In his opinion, some had to 
be vocal, had to "throw themselves in front of the draft 
machine", in order for the resistance to be successful. The 
woman responded that it wouldn't be any "bed of roses" if he 
did this and warned him to be aware of what he was doing, 
that it could ruin his whole life; He could have problems 
getting into school, vould continually be in fear of being 
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arrested, even his girlfriend could turn him in. The lawyer 
added that he should be sure that "he was acting the way 
he must... Ideals were fine, but you have to build up a 
basis in 'fact’ in creating a conscientious objector 
file... To find the right doctor who would exagerate an injury", 
etc. Undaunted, the young man stated that "registration was 
just a fancy name for the draft" and that he didn't care what 
happened to him, that he was concerned about those coming after 
him, especially his younger brother. 

At this point, the panel clarified the difference between 
draft registration and an actual draft C"a draft involved 
actual induction which is not true of registration".) Through- 
out the meeting, the panel attempted to correct or clarify such 
statements . 

More technical questions concerning medical, conscien- 
tious objector and hardship exemptions followed. The ACLU 
representative suggested to those who were considering the 
conscientious objector exemption that they write down on 
their registration card the exact legal wording used in 
applying for conscientious objector status: "I am a con- 

scientious objector to war in any form due to my religious 
and/or moral and ethical training and beliefs." He also 
recommended, that since this statement would probably not 
be transcribed into the computer by the keypunch operators, 
the registrant make a copy of his registration card with this 
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statement written on it and have it notarized. This document 
could then be used to build the individual’s conscientious 
objector file. He stressed that those seeking conscientious 
objector status start early in building their case. It would 
be very difficult to build a convincing case if one waited 
until he got his induction notice and then had only 15 days 
until he would have to report for induction. 

Midway through the meeting, a black man, who said he was 
a member of the military, stated that he came to the meeting 
to find out their moral arguments for resisting the draft. 
"After all", he continued, "How would we man an army if 
everyone had the same attitude they (the panel and others 
in the audience) did?" He was well received by the crowd: 
there were friendly smiles from many and no hostile reactions. 

After a very brief discussion, a young woman stated that 
although questions of morality concerning the draft were 
valid, many still had questions concerning the more technical 
aspects of registration and exemptions, and that this was the 
direction the meeting should continue until these questions 
were satisfied. She also proposed that people should raise 
their hands and wait to be recognized before speaking. (.A. 
few people had begun to dominate the discussion) . Her pro- 
posals were immediately accepted and the panel began addressing 
questions of a technical nature, promising that, if time 
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permitted, they \vould discuss some of the questions raised 
by the black man. 

After these questions were exhausted, one member of the 
panel suggested that the audience break up into smaller 
groups to discuss topics "as they saw fit”. The tension 
in the room seemed to soar, and there was no immediate 
verbal reply to this suggestion. The panel member, picking 
up the crowd's resistance tried to raise some enthusiasm 
for the idea-- "We're all friends here... There's no one 
here from the CIA, is there?” The silence was broken by some- 
one from the back who yelled, "No, it's good the way it is”. 
Others in the audience readily nodded their heads in agree- 
ment. There were other indications of anxiety. Earlier in the 
meeting, one panel member had jokingly asked, "Does anyone 
here belong to the CIA?” After the meeting had ended, one 
of the panel members laughingly expressed concern over an 
individual who had "scribbled a few notes, then left". 

.Also discussed was the fact that the post office would 
be accepting registration forms after the two week registration 
period. The ACLU representative explained the reason as being 
that the Selective Service "expected a lot of late re- 
gistrations". The attorney expressed the opinion that the 
constitutionality of the all-male draft registration would 
be upheld by the Supreme Court. On the topic of performing 
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alternative service, he stated that the type of alternate 
service acceptable would depend on the local draft board. 

Most C<itiring Vietnam) he said, were strict, but some were 
very loose. 

After the meeting broke up, the lawyer gave the ACLU 
representative his card and offered his assistance in the 
future. Some made appointments with draft counselors. At 
least two of the young men on the panel had their parents 
at the meeting. One mother was a draft counselor in train- 
ing. The black man discussed his earlier question with some 
of the panel and remarked as he left, "It wasn’t as wild 
and raging as I thought it would he". The panel member whom 
I spoke to after the meeting was very helpful in providing 
registration literature, even offering that one brochure 
"was a little biased". 

2 . Seaside, California, July 50, 1980 . 

The second meeting I attended was in Seaside, 
California at the Seaside Public Library. The meeting was 
conducted by the same three member panel that moderated the 
.Monterey meeting the previous week. The .ACLU draft counselor, 
as well as the attorney who attended the Monterey meeting were 
introduced. The turnout was small: About fifteen persons 

attended and only 5 males in the aduience were of draft-age. 
They sat next to each other arms folded and did not say much 
the entire meeting. Again, the meeting addressed mostly 
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technical questions of draft registration and alternatives. 

The ACLU representative said that he anticipated that it would 
be more difficult to obtain hardship and medical exemptions. 

He discussed a Newsweek article which concerned draft re- 
gistration, pointing out that officials felt a lot of men 
would not register right away and that is the reason they 
are allowing the post office to accept late registration 
cards until January. 

In response to a question concerning the ability to 
find non-registrants, the .A.CLU draft counselor stated that 
Selective Service officials would have a difficult time 
because, as of now, it was against the Privacy Act to use 
Social Security or Income Tax files to track down non- 
registrants. Besides, he explained, "Selective Service is 
interested in registrations, not convictions". Replying 
to a question about putting down a false Social Security 
number on their registration card, the attorney said that 
it was against federal law to falsify information on a federal 
form. In response to my question of whether one could con- 
scientiously object to one war and yet be willing to fight 
if the U.S. were attacked, the lawyer responded that it x\?as 
better to be opposed to all wars, to start building your 
conscientious objector record early and that the burden of 
proof is on the individual to establish his conscientious 
objector status. 
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Discussion switched to the statute of limitations for 
non-registrants. The ACLU representative stated that it 
was when the individual was 31 years of age years past 
the maximum draft age of 26). Before the age of 26, the 
statute of limitations begins to run when the non-registrant 
is discovered since he is always expected to register during 
his elgibility period. Also, time spent evading registra- 
tion outside the country does not count toward the statute 
of limitations period. In response to my question of how 
the local Congressman felt about draft registration, the 
ACLU representative said that the Congressman was pushing 
hard to have a commission study the question of alternative 
service in the event of a draft. He stated that the Con- 
gressman was sure that some members of Congress would push 
hard for a draft after the election, 

The ACLU representative reiterated his advice that 
those who felt that they were conscientious objectors to 
state so in writing on the registration card, to copy it 
and get the copy notarized. The lawyer followed that, 

”it is up to you to build your record on paper,.. Take 
advantage of your legal rights and exhaust your appeals... 

A conscientious objector claim can take 1 1/2 years". 

At one point, the lawyer facetiously remarked that if one 
police car in every major city was burned in protest of draft 
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registration, that it ;vould certainly stop government 
pursuit of conscientious objectors and draft resisters. 

(When the meeting ended, a local newspaper reporter cover- 
ing the meeting asked him how he spelled his last name. He 
replied that he would tell her if she didn't quote him on 
"burning the police cars". She assured him that she would 
not). He continued saying that if there were over 5,000 
prosecutions per year of those resisting registration, that 
the court system would be overtaxed for years. The attorney 
then asked the panel how successful the leafletting at the 
post offices had been. One member of the panel estimated 
that one day they were successful in turning away 17 out of 
22 potential registrants. The attorney commented that probably 
most people who were resisting registration wouldn't even 
bother to show up to register at the post office and "were 
probably out some^vhere smoking a joint". 

One member of the panel stated that conscientious objectors 
and resisters to registration were facing "difficult times" 
because there was no war to rally around, no big issue to 
consolidate those who are resisting registration. In dis- 
cussing the effectiveness of the draft registration re- 
sistance in the Monterey area, one of the panel members 
remarked that in Seaside (an area of high percentage of 
minorities), he felt at a disadvantage convincing blacks. 
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as a white person, to resist registration. It seemed, he 
continued, that many he talked to had family members with 
military experience, A female leafletter disagreed and said 
she had had good success in turning black people away from 
registering. 

The opinion was expressed that draft registration was 
just a political act to show Carter's toughness and improve 
his re-election chances and that the response time in getting 
additional manpower from registration was only decreased by 
seven days which was rather insignificant. A young man in 
the audience, who said he was in the Army, replied that seven 
days would be a long time in a future war. I asked what 
could be done to ensure that the military was representative 
of the population as a whole rather than having minorities 
over-represented. One member of the panel suggested that 
the country should improve economic conditions in society 
sufficiently so that minorities would not have to resort to 
the military as a career. In response to another question 
of whether they approve of raising the compensation of the 
military to make it more attractive to potential recruits 
and career military personnel, perhaps avoiding the need 
for registration, one panel member said yes, that funds 
could be diverted from the MX missile to pay for such 
increases . 
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After the meeting ended, I asked one of the panel 
members about the lack of attendance at the meeting and if 



he knew of any other groups holding such meetings in the 
Monterey area. In his answer, he stated that Monterey was 
not a particularly activist area and that they probably 
wouldn’t have any more meetings for a while. He said that 
they really didn't "knoiv where to go from here". There 
;vere no blacks in attendance at the meeting, 

3 . Santa Cruz, California, July 51, 1980 . 

The third meeting I- observed took place in Santa 
Cruz, California during the second week of draft registration. 

It was a vegetarian pot-luck dinner held at a private residence 
which was part of a three house "community". The families 
which comprised this community had such dinners together on 
a weekly basis. This week’s dinner and meeting were opened 
to all those interested in draft registration. 

Most ;vho attended the pot -luck dinner knew each 
other, and many worked at the local Resource Center for 
Nonviolence. Many cars and trucks in the neighborhood 
sported anti-nuclear bumper stickers. The leader of the meeting 
wore an anti -Trident submarine "T" shirt. Another "T" shirt 
said "Question Authority". Books on nonviolence, covering 
the spectrum from Jesus to India's Chndhi to Martin Luther 
King filled the bookshelves in the livingroom where we sat 
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down to eat. There were about 30 people in attendance, 
which included some children. 

During the meal, I spoke to a young woman who was 
active in leafletting local post offices in Santa Cruz- 
during the two week registration period. She thought that 
their efforts had been very successful in turning away 
most potential registrants. The thrust of their approach, she 
explained, was to tell young men about to register that they 
should take more time to think about what they were doing, 
that registration cards would be accepted after the two week 
registration period, probably v^^ithout penalty. Later in 
the meeting, concern was expressed for those men who 
registered, but planned to resist any future draft attempts. 
The leaders strongly advised those who were planning to resist 
a future draft not to register at all. In their opinion, the 
Selective Service System had to be stopped before building 
up any momentum. 

.A.t one point, the meal was interrupted by a young 
man seeking information on conscientious objection. He was 
referred to a draft counselor who sat nearby. He was advised 
to start a conscientious objector file now, to get letters 
supporting his position from people who knew him personally. 
The counselor recommended that he try to get some of these 
letters from persons who were not conscientious objectors 
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themselves since they historically have had more credibility 
with draft boards. The visitor mentioned that his father 
had served in World War II and was "gung ho about the military 
and all that”, so he might be a good person to write him a 
letter . 

A statement was passed around for all to read that 
said the community would offer assistance and support for 
anyone who wanted to resist registration and a draft. Although 
they could not offer financial assistance, they would give 
moral support to resisters, provide resisters with counseling 
assistance, and set up press conferences for them or with 
other resisters if they "wanted to go public”. The leader, 
who was a conscientious objector during the Vietnam War, 
said that it was important that older conscientious objectors 
from World War II and Vietnam come forward and give support 
to younger conscientious objectors. One draft-aged man, 
who said he was resisting registration, said that the "worst 
thing (about resisting registration) was the feeling that 
you are doing it alone with no one else to support you”. 

A Quaker women responded by offering her home as a 
meeting place for those who were resisting draft registration 
in order to combat these feelings of aloneness. Ev^eryone 
readily agreed with the idea and a date was set for such a 
meeting . 
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Discussion turned to the effectiveness of the nation- 
wide resistance to draft registration. It was felt that 
despite their apparent success in Santa Cruz in turning 
away potential registrants, that the government could not 
be expected to give truthful statistics on the draft re- 
gistration and that it ivould be proclaimed as a success by 
the Selective Service. The reason, they explained, was that 
Selective Service wanted to discourage those who were re- 
sisting or contemplating resistance to draft registration by 
increasing their feelings of aloneness. 

After the meal and discussion, song books were dis- 
tributed and a number of peace songs were sung. Folloiving 
this, everyone was asked to introduce themselves. No one 
refused, and there was no obvious reaction when I introduced 
myself as a graduate student from Naval Postgraduate School 
who wanted to learn more about draft registration. The 
Quaker woman asked, "Is that at Davis CCalif ornia) ?" I 
replied, "No, it's in Monterey." 

The meeting started to break up, and the leader 
asked me if I had gotten what I had come for. I said, 

"yes", and asked him for some literature concerning draft 
registration. He gave some to me, and I left. 

4 . San Diego, California, September 25,1980 . 

The fourth meeting I attended took place on September 25, 
1980, on the campus of San Diego State University. It was 
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sponsored by San Diego Students for Peace and featured 
speakers from the National Lawyer's Guild. The topic of 
their presentation was "Rights, Options and Resistance of 
Draft Registration". This meeting was held during the first 
week of the fall semester and was the first event in a 
series of actions designed to prepare for the January 5, 

1981 registration date, There were approximately 3Q students 
in attendance, both male and female. Representatives of the 
Students for Peace opened the meeting, updating students on 
their resistence activities during the initial two week 
registration drive and on their continuing efforts at organiza- 
tion since that time. They then introduced two representatives 
from the National Lawyer's Guild .Military Law Panel. 

The first speaker explained that numerous proposals 
for registration and the draft occured long before the Iranian 
and Afghanistan crises. The real reason for registration, 
she continued, was that it was the first critical step to 
the draft. She concluded that it was obvious that the 
Selective Service registration plans were a result of several 
years work rather than merely a response to the .A,f ghanis tan 
and Iranian crises, as the American people were led to be- 
lieve . 

Directing her attention to exemptions and deferments 
under the new registration plans, she warned that men do not 
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have the right to apply for conscientious objector status 
until they receive their induction notice, In effect, she 
continued, this gave an individual who receives an in- 
duction notice only 15 days, "incredibly short notice", 
to make fundamental decisions about his life, In her opinion, 
it was a conscious decision by the Selective Service to cut 
down on the number of deferments. On the topic of medical 
deferments, she pointed out that under the old system there 
was a pre- induction physical given at registration and, 
later on, an induction physical. Men wishing to qualify 
for a medical exemption had a double chance to present 
their case to the military^ doctors. Now, with just an in- 
duction physical, there is only one chance. It was, in her 
words, "a procedural railroad". She also stated that the 
present registration system was "aimed toward the best 
psychological age group, nineteen and twenty year olds, to 
mold into submissive soldiers", Also, the lottery system 
gave these men no control over when they would be inducted 
and in addition, no control over which service they entered 
or what job they would get, and that they would be faced 
with the threat of induction until they turned twenty-six 
years old. She concluded that, with the current system of 
draft registration, it would be too late to decide on 
alternatives to the draft upon receipt of an induction notice. 
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She urged the students to get immediate counseling on their 
alternatives . 

The next speaker, an attorney, discussed in more 
detail the legal aspects of draft registration. First, he 
pointed out that the maximum penalty for violations of the 
Selective Service Act, such as refusal to register, hindering 
or interfering with registration or counseling evasion or 
resistance, was 5 years in prison and a ten-thousand dollar 
fine. He advised his audience "to seek wise counsel and find 
out the consequences of their actions" before proceeding with 
resistance efforts. He stated that Selective Service would 
have difficulty in finding non-registrants and that cost of 
obtaining compatible data from such sources as Department 
of Motor Vehicles and campus records would be prohibitive. 

The propensity for the Selective Service to prosecute non- 
registrants would depend, he continued, on the prevailing 
mood of the country and the number of people who refuse to 
register. High public support for registration and a loiv 
number of resisters would probably lead to high penalities 
for resisters. Likewise, low public support for registra- 
tion coupled with a high number of resisters would decrease 
the severity of penalties. It was his guess that regard- 
less of the number of resisters, that prosecutors will 
initially seek harsh penalties for non-registrants. He 
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added that judges were not "neutral, detached magistrates", 
and in cases with political overtones, were usually hostile and 
intent on convictions. They also respond to the public mood: 

As the Vietnam War became more and more unpopular to the .American 
people, the more likely it was for judges to grant probations, 
second chances and dismissals to draft offenders. 

In order to convict an individual for failing to 
register, the attorney continued, the prosecution has to prove 
three things beyond a resonable doubt: that the individual in- 

tended to violate the law, in fact refused to register, and 
that the law applied to the individual charged. He predicted 
one factor favorabl.e to future defendents charged with non- 
registration is that prosecutors may have a difficult time 
proving non-registrants intended to violate the law. The 
government must inform one of his obligations to register. 

The Selective Service chose a media blitz to put out the 
word. Television, radio and newspapers became the agents 
of the Selective Service. However, so much conflicting and 
confusing information was put out by the Selective Service, 
that the press often turned to the National Lawyer's Guild 
for accurate information on draft registration. 

The National Lawyer's Guild Military Law Panel, 
opposed to registration, was then faced with the dilemma of 
becoming agents of the Selective Service by providing accurate 
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information to the press for public dissemination, which 
could increase non-registrants' chances of conviction later 
on. He stated there was also confusion due to a last 
minute court challenge to the all-male registration. In 
Philadelphia, only days before registration was to begin, 
a three judge federal court issued an injunction against 
Selective Service registration plans. The injunction declared 
this legislation unconstitutional because it discriminated on 
the basis of sex. However, shortly thereafter, Justice Brennan 
granted a stay which allowed registration to continue as 
planned. CThis stay is now pending in the Supreme Court). 

In the confusion, he continued, word got out in the press 
that registration was now- voluntary, which was totally in- 
correct. This will aid the defense of non-registrants, he 
concluded, perhaps not at the trial level where "judges are 
impatient with such arguments", but may work at the appellate 
level . 

On the possibility of FBI agents searching for non- 
registrants, he cautioned the audience not to talk to them 
at all, that agents are "inherently untrustworthy" and 
would write "distorted" reports on any such conversations. 

He advised telling agents "my lawyer told me not to talk to 
you". It was his opinion that individuals were likely to 
be given multiple chances to register as was often the case 
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in Vietnam. The reason was due to the problems of notifi- 
cation (previously discussed) and other technical considera- 
tions . 

On the topic of deferments and exemptions, he explained 
that there have been some changes since Vietnam, Student 
deferments have been done away with, except for certain 
graduate students in specialized areas. "It is no longer 
enough," he continued, "to go to school to avoid induction." 

He then talked about hardship medical and conscientious 
objector exemptions. 

The hardship exemption, he explained, has been 
tightened up considerably. Previously, one qualified for this 
exemption if he was married and had a child. Now, one must 
show extreme hardship if he only has a wife Cless X'fith children) 
after taking out military benefits. He emphasized that 
documentation was a very important part of all deferments . 

Concerning the IV-F exemption, he pointed out that 
it is commonly thought of as only a medical exemption but in 
actuality includes psychological and moral problems such as 
homosexuality, drug use, felony record, subversive activity, 
etc. The difficulty he continued, will be in convincing the 
military doctor, "who will see 1,500 other people that day 
and doesn't give a shit." He warned that qualifying for a 
medical exemption will require increased documentation from 
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one's own doctors and attorneys since the pre -induct ion 
physical has been done away with. 

Finally, commenting on the conscientious objector 
exemption, the attorney said that to qualify, one must be 
opposed to every war and such objections must be based on 
religious, moral or ethical beliefs. In his opinion, this 
exemption "fits a whole lot of people." However, he warned 
that one must begin to establish his conscientious objector 
status early by having a statement to that effect on file now. 
He said that the "short notice " would hurt many people who 
wish to file for conscientious objector status but waited 
until receiving their induction letter. He advised his 
audience to talk to a draft counselor or attorney now. He 
added that if it appeared that many individuals were applying 
for conscientious objector status, that there is apt to be 
a court fight to again restrict such exemptions to those 
who object to war because of religious beliefs rather than 
including those who cite moral and ethical reasons as a basis 
of their objections. 

At this point, the lawyer made a plea for individuals 
not to just look out for themselves in their legal attempts 
to avoid the draft, but to be concerned about the broader 
political context of resisting the draft. 
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Discussion turned to the effectiveness of current 
resistance efforts. He stated that the resistance to regis- 
tration during the initial two week registration period was 
a resounding- success: There were reports that 35 percent did 

not bother to register in San Diego. A Boston Globe survey 
was cited which estimated 25 percent nationwide did not 
comply with draft registration requirements. The lawyer 
said that even if the Selective Service figure of 93 percent 
compliance was correct (and he did not believe it was) that 
they came far short of their goal of 98 percent. He con- 
cluded that the truth may never be known but that the 
opposition to registration was "surprisingly successful." 

The meeting was then opened to questions. Asked his 
opinion on how the Supreme Court would finally rule on the 
questions of an all-male registration, the attorney said 
that the Court would probably uphold the constitutionality 
of the present Selective Service Act. Responding to another 
question, he said he believed the first efforts toward estab- 
lishing a draft would be initiated in early 1981. Many 
students asked questions concerning the Selective Service use 
of computers to track down non-registrants, police and FBI 
interrogation efforts, and whether or not draft cards would 
be issued. Commenting on the current resistance to registra- 
tion, a draft counselor in the audience commented, "We are 
strong now (even without a war or an actual draft." 
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B. DATA GATHERED FROM ANTI -DRAFT LITERATURE 



There are many anti-draft organizations which provide 

information concerning draft registration and alternatives 

to registration. The data in this section were obtained 

from "draft packets" provided by three such organizations: 

the American Friends Service Committee (AFSC) , the Central 

Committee for Conscientious Objectors CCCCO) , and the 

2 

Committee Against Registration and the Draft (CARD) . 

These organizations described themselves as follows; 

The American Friends Service Committee is a con- 
temporary expression of Quaker beliefs. It was founded 
in 1917, during the First World War, to provide con- 
scientious objectors with an opportunity to serve in 
programs of relief and reconstruction for civilian war 
victims. Today it is incorporated as a religious non- 
profit organization to carry on a variety of educational, 
humanitarian and social change programs, with inter- 
national headquarters in Philadelphia, regional offices 
across the U.S., and program offices at home and 
overseas . 

The Central Committee for Conscientious Objectors 
is a nonprofit organization that has been working since 
1948 to help individuals unable to participate in the 
military for reasons of conscience. 

CCCO.is a nonprofit, non-governmental organization 
that aids individuals with matters of conscience, war 
and militarism. 

The Committee Against Registration and the Draft is 
a Coalition of over 50 national peace, civil rights, 
womens, students, religious, and political organizations 
working together against registration and the draft. 



These draft packets are 
and C . 



included as Appendices .A, 



B, 
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The packets received from these organizations contained 
detailed information on current registration requirements, 
alternatives to registration, and changes in deferments 
and exemptions. Also included were bibliographies for further 
reading, histories of conscientious objection and resistance 
to war, and forms to assist potential conscientious objectors 
enunciate their beliefs and document their objections to draft 
registration. One writer advises readers not to depend solely 
on the information contained in the packet, but to contact a 
local qualified draft counselor before taking any action. 

Much of the information studied expresses a strong 
belief that it is only a matter of time before actual draft 
legislation is passed. An AFSC statement on draft registration 
explains that "registration is the necessary first step for 
conscription into military service... we regard opposition 
to military registration as a vital endeavor to help take 
away 'the occasion of war'." A C.ARD questions and answers 
booklet states, "Powerful members of Congress and the military 
are already calling for a peacetime draft... If registration 
is a success, there will almost certainly be attempts to bring 
back the draft after the November elections." Most writers 
express a sense of urgency in preparing for such a con- 
tingency. They point out that, contrary to past regis- 
tration procedures, classification and medical examinations 



do not take place at registration and that registrants 
wishing to apply for deferments and exemptions may lack 
sufficient time to adequately document their claims before 
being required to report for induction. Therefore, they 
advise readers who think they might apply for an exemption 
or deferment to start immediately preparing their claims. 

To this end, CCCO recommends to those who "might be a C.O. 
or are inclined at all in that direction, if your conscience 
permits you to register... to write in bold letters in the 
registration form, 'I am a conscientious objector'." 

CCCO also provides a "conscientious objector card" which 
states, "because of my beliefs about war, I am opposed to 
participation in the military." When filled out, copies can 
be mailed to one's religious group or other organizations, as 
well as to CCCO, to keep on file. Similarly, several organi- 
zations, including CARD, are providing gummed stickers which 
state, "I am registering under protest" and which fit in 
various parts of the registration form. The intent of these 
actions is to establish a historical record of one's con- 
scientious objector claim in the event of a draft. The pamphlets 
carefully point out, however, that such actions will not guarantee 
a successful claim. 

The choices discussed' in the draft registration and con- 
scientious objector packets are (1) to register, (2) to 
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register under protest or as a C.O., or (3) not to register 
at all. Under this choice, one can be a "silent resister" 
or a "vocal resister," 

In registering for the draft, a CCCO circular warns 
that "registration ... is more than just putting your name 
on a card. Until age 26, you could be called into the military." 
Although registration is listed as an option, military life is 
portrayed as less "than'desireable . Addressing those in- 
dividuals who are considering enlisting in the military, the 
same CCCO circular provides the following information that 
might help an individual "make a more informed choice": 

Once you are in the military, you lose many of 
your rights as a U.S. citizen--to say what you want, 
to get married when you want, to petition the govern- 
ment... Very often the military trains you to do 
work for which there is no civilian demand... The 
military does not have to give you the educational 
opportunities that were promised ... If you get into 
trouble while in the military, the discharge you 
receive could seriously limit your work opportunities 
for the rest of your life... There is no overtime, 
holiday, or weekend pay. Soldiers are expected to 
be available for duty 24 hours a day 7 days a week... 

Labor unions are outlawed in the military, and 
attempts to organize soldiers are subject to heavy 
penalties ... If something happens to you while you' re 
in the military that seriously affects your health, 
the military may not recognize their responsibility 
to pay you a disability allowance. 

An AFSC pamphlet, addressing the plight of minorities 
in the military states: 

The military has always discriminated against third 
world and poor -people-'and today is no exception. 
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In the Vietnam IVar for example, black and brown 
men were typically assigned to high risk combat 
units where they suffered almost twice the casualties 
of whites, while the rich and privileged were given 
less hazardous assignments or were able to obtain 
deferments to stay home .. .before you decide to 
register you should know that: over half the 

people now in army stockades are Black and Hispanics, 
while most of the rest are poor whites ... over 30 per- 
cent of the people in the army are Black but Blacks 
make up less than 6 percent of army of ficers ... Black 
and Hispanics receive dishonorable discharges at 4 1/2 
times the rate of whites... .Most Blacks and Hispanics are 
classified E-1, E-2 (lowest levels) and thus receive 
the dead end lowest paying jobs in the army. 

Another choice individuals have is to register under 

protest or as a conscientious objector. In addition to the 

actions cited previously, CCCO recommends that potential 

conscientious objectors "get their ideas on conscientious 

objection together", to write their responses to questions 

asked of Vietnam-era C.O.'s by Selective Service and to 

discuss these ideas with, a trained draft counselor. CCCO ' s 



packet contains a reprint of Selective Service Form 130, 
last used in the early 1970 's, which lists questions an 
individual applying for conscientious objector status had to 
answer to assist local boards in determining if such a 
classification was warranted. Potential objectors are 
encouraged to answer tliese questions, with the assistance 
of a draft counselor, and to add this to their C.O. file. 
They are warned that 15 days (the time between receipt 
of induction notice to time of induction) will not be enough 
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time to prepare detailed, well thought-out answers to Selective 
Service questions. 

Concerning truthfulness in answering these questions, 

CCCO states, "An honest claim is the strongest claim, A 

dishonest one is likely to backfire not only on you, but 

on others claiming C.O, status." Another brochure advises, 

"Total honesty when dealing with your draft board usually 

works better than concealing facts which may be more difficult 

to explain if they later surface." 

Implied in the literature concerning conscientious 

objection is the belief that many people will qualify for 

such an exemption. One CCCO pamphlet explains: 

An extremely wide variety of beliefs is recognized 
by the law as the basis for becoming a C.O. Do not 
be discouraged from filing a C.O. claim because you 
think you do not have sufficient "religious training 
and belief." 

Elsewhere it is stated, "All branches of the military 
recognize conscientious objection and numerous Supreme Court 
decisions have substantially strengthened their rights and 
broadened the definition." 

Another choice individuals have is to not register at 
all. Pamphlets point out that 250,000 men never registered 
during Vietnam without penalty, 210,000 were accused of 
violating the draft law, but less than ten percent were brought 
to court, and that the average number of cases never prosecuted 



was 89 percent. However, on the topic of finding non- 
registrants, one booklet warns; 

The Selective Service and Department of Justice have 
access to many state-wide lists of 19 and 20 year 
olds . . . and . . . if non-registration is a problem... 
Selective Service ,. .wi 11 ask for a change in the 
Privacy Act to permit cross checks between Selective 
Service registration lists and files of Social 
Security Administration and Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice . 

In answering those who feel there is safety if a large 

number refuse to register, one CCCO pamphlet explains; 

If a large number publicly refuse to register, the 
Government may seek out the most vocal of anti- 
draft refusers to prosecute. However ... one would 
act at his peril in assuming there is safety in 
numbers . 

And, in reference to the choice of becoming a "public 

resister" or a "private resister", one circtilar advises: 

A private resister is less likely to be found out 
than a public resister, but, if discovered many 
face a harsher penalty because of the negative 
attitudes of prosecutors and judges. 

Most of the anti-registration literature warns of the 

penalities involved in breaking the Selective Service Act. 

One writer states: 

You need to be sure enough about your beliefs that 
you will be able to face whatever comes as a result 
of them... once you have decided (to resist), remember 
that you can get support from your family and friends, 
from people who will help you in talking with your 
family and friends, and from the peace movement I f you 
oppose war, jail is not necessarily the worst thing that 
could happen to you. 
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Another pamphlet warns: 

You should never violate the lax\r. .. unless you have 
thought about whether you could face jail... No matter 
what your sentence, a draft conviction is a felony. 

It could affect your chances for further jobs or 
licensing in some professions. 

Warning aside, the same circular states, "Don't be 

afraid to resist .. ..Most people who have resisted the draft, 

war taxes, or the military do not regret what they have 

done . " 

In addressing potential legal defenses for non^registrants , 
one questions and answers pamphlet states, "In some cases, a non- 
registrant would have a good defense if he stated he did not know 
he was supposed to register." It also pointed out defenses 
that were previously rejected by the courts: that registration 

was unconstitutional because it excluded women, because it 
was involuntary servitude, or because it was inconsistent 
with the intent of the Farmers of the Constitution. 

In the event of a draft, some resisters may choose to 
leave the country. The packets point out that Canadian law 
has been changed to make it quite difficult for U.S. citizens 
to seek exile there. Also, Sweden stopped providing 
"humanitarian asylum" for .American war objectors in 1974. 

Finally, challenging the Selective Service figures of 
93 percent compliance and only 1.8 percent who registered 
under protest or as conscientious objectors during the 
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initial two week registration period, a CARD newsletter 

made the following points ; 

False names and addresses were not removed from the 
total registrations given. 

The number of eligible registrants used by the SSS 
is too low. 

In the month since registration, journalists con- 
ducting independent surveys found non-registration 
rates ranging from 10 to 30 percent. 

Finally, if the 93 percent figure is accepted, it 
means that 250,000 men did not register, 

The newsletter claims these figures indicate a "victory 

for the anti -draft movement." 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



A. iVHO ARE THE LEADERS OF THE DR.\FT REGISTRATION MEETINGS? 

Some of the leading figures of the draft registration 
meetings I attended had previous experience as draft counselors, 
draft resisters, conscientious objectors or as draft law 
attorneys during the Vietnam War era. The attorney present 
at the Monterey and Seaside meetings addressed some of the 
legal questions surrounding draft registration and the 
Military Selective Service Act, as well as deferments and 
exemptions. Relating his experiences as a Vietnam draft 
resister and draft law attorney gave him a great deal 
of credibility among those present at these meetings. 

At the Santa Cruz meeting, the individual who led the 
discussion was a conscientious objector during the Vietnam 
War. He spoke knowledgeably about the Resistance movement 
during Vietnam and its ability to support and sustain draft 
law fugitives. He also spoke about the important role 
played by conscientious objectors of past wars in coming 
forward and supporting those resisting the current draft 
registration requirements. The attorney who spoke during the 
San Diego meeting did not specifically mention any previous 
experience in counseling draft offenders. It was clear, how- 
ever, that he was very knowledgeable about the Selective 
Service law and the changes in exemptions and deferment re- 
gulations . 
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The heavy influence of attorneys at these meetings 
could be more than coincidental. During Vietnam, draft law 
attorneys played an increasingly prominent role in scruti- 
nizing Selective Service regulations and draft board actions 
for errors and inconsistencies which could be challenged 
in the courts. Such challenges, more often than not, 
resulted in acquital. From July 1, 1965 to October 1, 1970, 
the Supreme Court decided in favor of the defendant or 
registrant in eight out of nine cases that were fully argued 
before it. At the Appellate level, more draft cases were 
reversed than any other type. [Friedman, 1971]. It would 
seem by these meetings that attorneys will continue to play 
a prominent role in draft -related areas. 

The fact that experienced individuals are involved in 
renewed actions against draft registration has other implica- 
tions. Such individuals could lend strength and resiliency 
to a large scale resistance to a future draft. Tempered 
by their Vietnam War experiences in fighting and resisting 
the draft, this group could be an important resource in terms 
of the collective experience they bring from earlier protest 
organizations. Such individuals could help by articulating 
political viewpoints and by lending their organizational skills 
to those of draft-age who were only pre -teenagers during the 

Vietnam conflict. 
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B. WHAT IS THE EXTENT OF THE SUPPORT AT THE MEETINGS? 

Attendance at the draft registration meetings was less 
than impressive, especially among those who were primarily 
affected by the draft registration requirement^^^lS , 19 and 
20 year old males. There were significant numbers of young 
women present, perhaps concerned with future attempts at 
registering women. Some parents were also present. There 
was little minority participation in any of the meetings. 
Perhaps such attendance figures are not accurate indicators 
of the resistance to registration. Such meetings were poorly 
advertised and held on rather short notice during stimmer 
vacation. Perhaps a statement made by the attorney at 
the Seaside meeting was accurate: That most young men who 

planned to avoid registration decided on their own not to 
register. Most of the meetings attended and anti-draft 
literature examined pointed out that non-registrants 
historically have been given a second chance to register 
if caught. This was reinforced by the willingness of 
Selective Service to accept late registrations 0:hat is, 
after the two week registration period was over) . 

Also, young men might have sought private counseling 
concerning draft registration and did not bother to come to 
the meetings. A local ACLU draft counselor stated in a 
local television interview that during the two week regis- 
tration period, "literally hundreds of young men asked for 
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counseling .. .or ... simply answers to their questions about 
the draft and draft registration and the possibility of a 
draft down the line..," 

The lack of minority participation at the draft regis- 
tration meetings may indicate that a future draft ivill con- 
tinue to impose an unfair burden on those unable to obtain 
expert draft counseling. Much of the time at the meetings 
was spent discussing the complexities of establishing and 
documenting a conscientious objector claim. These discussions 
as well as information provided by the anti -draft literature 
implied that since the Supreme Court has broadened the 
definition of conscientious objection, many' more people 
will qualify in a future draft. With the abolition of most 
student deferments, the conscientious objection deferment 
may well become a popular avenue to avoid a future draft or 
those who have access to expert draft counseling and coach- 
ing. 

As was suggested previously, a potential resource in 
organizing resistance to a future draft could come from 
experienced Vietnam era draft resisters, counselors and 
conscientious objectors. Further support could come from a 
variety of groups active during the 1970 's such as anti- 
nuclear and women's right groups. It was obvious at the 
Santa Cruz meeting that their anti -registration stand was 
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only one aspect of their non-violent philosphy. The Santa 
Cruz group was also active in anti-nuclear protests. The 
San Diego group advocated women's rights in addition to their 
anti -regis tration stand. The 54 organizations which com- 
prised the CARD coalition support a variety of causes besides 
their anti-registration position. The importance of such 
support is recognized by anti-draft groups. One AFSC news- 
letter states, "We have the opportunity to link up with the 
anti-nuclear movement, the women's movement and students on 
high school and college campuses." Such a scenario occured 
on November 17, 1980, when 1,300 women circled the Pentagon 
and blocked some entrances in a protest against "the arms 
race, militarism and violence against women." The AP story 
described the scenes as "reminiscent of Vietnam. War pro- 
tests" and quoted a spokeswomen for the group as saying, 

"We wanted to make the link between militarism and violence 
against women." Such groups could be expected to lend 
stronger and more vocal support to. anti-draft groups in 
the event of future attempts to bring back the draft. 

C. WHAT ALTERNATIVES TO DRAFT REGISTR.ATrON AND OTHER ADVICE 

ARE OFFERED AT DRAFT REGISTRATION MEETINGS AND IN THE 

ANTI-DR.AFT LITERATURE? 

The alternatives explained by the anti-draft literature 
and the meetings are Cl) register for the draft, (2) to 
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register, but as a conscientious objector or under protest 
or (3) to resist registration as a "vocal" resister or a 
"quiet" resister. The information given concerning these 
alternatives was very consistent among the various groups 
and sources. One difference noted was that the Santa Cruz 
group advised potential conscientious objectors not to 
cooperate at all with draft registration. .Ml the other 
information and advice gave the alternative of registering 
for the draft as a conscientious objector by writing "I am 
a conscientious objector" on the completed registration card. 

There was little political rhetoric or emotion at 
these meetings. Young men and women were interested in the 
technicalities or draft registration and changes in deferments 
and exemptions . A common belief mentioned at the meetings 
and in the draft literatTire was that draft registration is 
just a political act on President Carter's part to demon- 
strate U.S. toughness and resolve in the face of the Russian 
invasion of Afghanistan. It was also pointed out that the 
Director of the Selective Service advised against draft 
registration before President Carter's announcement of his 
intentions to revitalize the Selective Service; that with- 
out classification of registrants, registration is militarily 
useless; and that the Carter administration acknowledged 
that registration is a political gesture rather than a man- 
power procurement measure . 
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The leaders of the meetings did not, for the most part, 
try to "sell” any one particular alternative. Although 
military life was portrayed as a less - than-desireable 
intrusion into one's life C.especially in the case of 
minorities and women), registration was still listed as an 
alternative and the penalities for violating the Selective 
Service Act were always carefully pointed out. 

As far as potential defenses for non -registrants , it 
was explained that because of the last minute legislative 
confusion concerning the constitutionality of an all^male 
draft registration and the conflicting reports in the news 
media on registration requirements, it may be difficult to 
prove that a non -registrant knew of his responsibility to 
register. Besides, it was continually pointed out that 
those who did not register would probably be given a second 
chance to do so if caught. 

D. HOW EFFECTIVE WERE THESE MEETINGS IN INFLUENCING 

REGISTRATION -AGE MALES NOT TO REGISTER FOR THE DRAFT? 

On the basis of sheer numbers alone, the meetings were 
not very successful in influencing a large number of youths 
not to register. A few vocal individuals in the audience 
let it be known that they would refuse to register. Other- 
wise, there was no way to determine how many of the relatively 
few young men present affected by registration were persuaded 
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not to register. Most of the questions were not on whether 
to resist or not, but concerned exemptions and deferments for 
which they could legally qualify in the event of a future 
draft. It seemed that most men were willing to register 
and then look for an exemption later on if and when a draft 
comes about. 

Attorney Francis Heisler, who by his estimates defended 

1,500 to 2,000 men who refused military service since 1941, 

states that most young men have no reason to apply for 

conscientious exemptions until faced with military service 

or war. Interviewed on a local television show, Heissler 

explained his view in the following exchange: 

Question: At what point does someone become a con- 

scientious objector? The governement announces draft 
registration, do you that day say,..”! am a conscientious 
objector” or do you have to show proof from your past 
history that that has been your feeling? 

Heissler: Lawyers would have a much easier job if 

they would have a history of conscientious objection, 
but I defended more people who became conscientious 
objectors because they were faced with Vietnam. I had 
a great many people who were in the armed forces who were 
not drafted but who volunteered, but when they were facin 
the reality that they were going to Vietnam, then they wo 
up, that they had to make up their mind: are they going 

out to kill or be killed or are they going to take another 
position . . . 

Question: Do the courts accept this...? 

Heissler: Oh yes. And I think that it is a very 

logical, common sense approach when the court said 
(that) there is no reason to become a conscientious 
objector unless you are going to be faced with the 
choice, and that the courts, at least most of the 
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courts .. .very often Csaid) that that is the time 
when people are really going to think about it... 
the courts pointed out and we lawyers pointed out 
that... older people sitting on the bench... must 
consider these deep .. .philosophical questions and 
...are expecting 19 and 20 year olds . . . fto) make 
a decision that... older people cannot make . . . I ^m 
sure that most of our older people would not know 
how to make this choice. 

E. WHAT IMPACT COULD THESE GROUPS HAVE OM PnTURE ATTEMPTS 
TO BRING BACK THE DRAFT? 

It is reasonable to asstime that if the United States 
were attacked or if our Iranian hostages were harmed, 
that prompt military action would be supported by the vast 
majority of Americans. However, the United States could 
have a much more difficult time drafting men to support 
a prolonged limited war in defense of national interests in, 
for instance, the Persian Gulf. Such a war is perceived, 
both by leaders of the draft registration meetings observed, 
and by the anti-draft literature, as merely defending the 
corporate profits of major oil companies with the lives of 
young Americans. The strength of a future anti-draft 
movement will depend, in part, on the ability of such 
protest organizations to articulate such viewpoints to a 
broad base of people and convince minorities and blue collar 
workers of its validity. Other factors that will determine 
the effectiveness of anti-draft groups will be how fairly 
the burden of the draft is distributed among draft-age youth. 
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the number of men affected by the draft and the amount of 
anti-war sentiment present among draft-age men. [Useem, 1973^. 

The data gathered from the draft registration meetings 
and the anti-draft literature indicates that there exists a 
loose alliance of support groups for resisters, as well as 
some experienced draft counselors and attorneys who are 
providing consistent and indepth information concerning 
registration and alternatives to registration. This 
alliance may be short lived. The issne of the draft will 
not be highly visible until the next registration period 
beginning the week 6f Januray 5, 1981. Afterwards, men will 
register as they turn 18 years old, and protest organizations 
may find it difficult to arouse the support necessary to 
leaflet and picket post offices against an ongoing re- 
gistration. Even if a peace-time draft is initiated, it is 
doubtful that such anti-draft organizations would have the 
support necessary to interfere with the draft. Relatively 
few men would be effected, and perhaps this added impetus for 
young men to enlist would make it unnecessary to draft anyone. 

Although Selective Service stopped short of calling the 
initial two week registration period a success, anti-draft 
groups exaggerate when they call the 93 percent registration 
rate "a victory for the anti-draft movement." It is probable, 
based on what happened during World Wars I and IT as well 
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as Vietnam, that most of the non-registrants, faced with the 

choice of registering for the draft or prosecution, will 

choose to register. Since there is not a draft or a war, 

the penalty for not registering will far outweigh the penalty 

suffered for simply registering in most men's minds. Mo 

doubt some non -registrants will not be caught and some who 

are caught will elect to be prosecuted rather than register. 

However, as the previously cited polls indicate, registration 

enjoys a great deal of support among all Americans, including 

students. There is also strong public sentiment for increased 

military spending and a strengthening of our armed forces. 

It seems that anti-draft groups have a long way to go in 

mounting an effective drive against draft registration, 

^^^hich will require a broadening of their base of support. 

As an article in a recent CARD Anti-draft newsletter stated: 

...the greatest problem of the anti-draft movement 
has been the narrowness of its racial and class 
base and its inability to address that problem. . . 
the anti -draft movement remains largely white and 
middle class. 

F. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

My reaction to the first meeting in Monterey closely 
approximates that of another military man who remarked as he 
left, "it wasn't as wild and raging as I thought it i>fould 
be." The topic of discussion, for the most part, centered 
on the technicalities of registration, deferments and 
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exemptions. When inaccurate, emotional statements were 
made, they were calmly corrected. When a discussion erupted 
concerning the morality of draft registration resistance, a 
member of the audience quickly stated that she as well as 
others still had questions concerning the technical and legal 
aspects of registration. 

I also expected more solidarity among those in attendance. 
Instead, there was much anxiety exhibited at many of the meet- 
ings. During the Monterey meeting, there were many references 
to CIA infiltrators and the audience refused to break up into 
smaller discussion groups. At the Seaside meeting, those 
males affected by registration sat quietly with their arms 
folded. The San Diego meeting was held in a large lecture hall, 
and the 30 or so students in attendance were mostly scattered 
throughout the room. Many of their questions concerned the 
ability of the Selective Service to track down non-registrants, 
what they should tell FBI agents or police if questioned about 
their registration status, etc. Distrust of the government 
was also evident at the meeting in Santa Cruz: They seriously 

doubted that Selective Service would release valid registration 
statistics. However, the meeting in Santa Cruz was very different 
from tke other three meetings attended, Many, if not most, of 
the participants knew and worked with each other. Support was 
offered to those who, because of the conscience, could not 
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register. Their stand against resistration seemed consistent 
with their consciences and their lifestyles. This was not as 
evident at the other three meetings attended, where many 
participants seemed intent on gauging the probability of 
getting caught or finding out legal loopholes to escape a 
future draft. Flippant remarks from the attorneys at these 
meetings often irritated me. The attorney at the Seaside 
meeting, for example remarked that "anyone who didn't like the 
government interfering with their lives" should apply for 
conscientious objection. 

In conclusion, anyone attending these meetings who ex- 
pected visceral, emotional attacks against draft registra- 
tion would have been disappointed. Instead, technical and legal 
questions dominated the meetings. Anxiety marked most of the 
meetings and there seemed to be a lack of solidarity among 
the participants. Most of the discussion and questions 
concerned the possibilities of obtaining legal deferments 
and exemptions in the event of a future draft. The character 
of these meetings suggests that those who decided not to 
register did so on their own rather than as a result of 
any coordinated anti -registration "movement". 
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APPENDIX A 




American Friends Service Commiffee 



I 50 I Cherry Sff ee! Phtloc^clprno Pennsylvonio I <5 1 0? • Phono ( 2 I 5 ) I 7000 



Sc««n«n tj t.4«T 
C"* 



Coma H d«< 

M. 



August, 19c0 



Dear Friend, 

Thank you for your recent lettxji . In response I am sending yot.* 
our Draft Packet. Also encloseM is a list of our regional ozzizcs; 
please contact the one nearest you. For additional infcrn-dtion 
and advice you may also contact the following sources: 

CCCO 

(Central Committee for Cc n; cient ious Objectors) 

2208 South Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19146 



NISBCO 

(National Interreligious S«jrvice Board for Conscientious Objectors 
550 Washington Bldg, 

15th and New York Ave., N.v;, 

Washington, D. C. 20005 



If I may be of further service, please contact me. 



An Affirrnotive Action Employer 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 



The ;’v,T.en'c3n Friends Service Ccmini ttea is a contamoorary expression 
of Quaker beliefs. It was founded in 1917, during the First VtorlJ 
Mar, to provide conscientious objectors wi tn an oocortunity to serve 
in programs of relief and reconstruction for civilian war victims. 
Today it is incorporated as a religious nonprofit organization to 
carry on a variety of educational, hu-ramtarian, and social cnange 
programs, with internaticnal headquarters in P'nilacelpnia, regional 
offices across the U.S., and program offices at heme and overseas. 



American Friends Service Committee 

1501 Cherrv Street, Philadelphia, PA 19102 

(215) 241-7G00 

Regional Offices: 

92 Piedmont Ave., N.E., Atlanta GA 30303 
1022 West 6th St., Austin TX 73703 
317 E. 25th St., Baltimore MO 21213 
2161 Massaenusetts Ave., Cambridge MA 02140 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago IL 50605 
915 Salem Ave., Dayton CH 45406 
4211 Grand Ave., Des Moines lA 50312 
15 Rutherford Place, New York NY 10G03 
980 N. Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena CA 91103 
2160 Lake St., San Francisco CA 94121 
314 fi.E. 40th St., Seattle MA 981CS 



over 
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THE ;>!E.RICAN 'RIE.’iDS SERVICE CC:'MIT^ 
Approved by cne 3car:i of 



1 STA7c.'!E.’i7 3N CRAFT REGIS i RA7iCN 
3 i rectors of the AFSC 



July 2, ISSO 



Despite widespread political .Tiisgivings and princicled opposition a system of 
mandatory craft registration will be in operation oy midsufimer. Registration is 
the necessary first steo for conscription into military service, a step-tnat 
heightens preparation fcr war. 

The American Friends Service Cc.rmitteo cannot acorove this registration scneme. 

The steacfas: Quaker testimcny against war ma.<ing and war oreparaticn lies a: 
the heart of our contemporary cositicn. For over SCO years Quakers have scugn: 
to "live in that life ana power that takes away the occasion of all wars.' Eacn 
generation faces anew the challenge of 'a i t.nfulness to this peace testimeny. In 
January 193C the Board of Directors of AFSC, consistent with the teachings c' tne 
Religious Society of Friends, stated its opposition to the current plan for military 
regi stration. 

Reimpositicn of registration and the draft will result in violations of religious 
freedom and civil liberties. Historically the burcen of service under the draft 
falls d1 sproporticnately upon poor and minority cecpie. Conscription enccurf;es 
militarism in national mcoc and government tenavior. Registration is now oreposea 
along witn a Rapid Ceployment Force and otner elements of an interventionist 
policy that seeks dangerous military solutions to world proolems. 'ke reject suen 
an approach basea upon violence, coercion, and tne armed power of nation states. 

Our stand is strengthened by the circumstances of this particular call to register 
young Americans. The Carter admini strati on acknowledges that registration in tne 
surnr.er of 1920 is a political gesture rather tnan a mancower procurement measure. 

The Director of Selective Service advised acains t starting registra cion . The 
current plan is of doubtful value to the miiitary unless follcwed oromotly ty 
classi fication and actual draft calls. Instead tne plan is presentee as a 
necessary shew of resolve and cougnness in a time of crisis. We see this as a 
charade of reaciness and Pel 1 igerence. 

This political posturing disturbingly adds to escalating tensions and the rising 
risk of hostilities between tne United States and tne Soviet Union, The dead/ 
slide toward war must be stooped. The arms race must be halted. Nuclear tatastreone 
must be averted. In this perilous context we regard cccostion to military -egistration 
as a vital endeavor to help take away "the occasion of... war." 

Under the leading of our religious faith we reacn out to be of service to all young 
people who face registration , assisting tnem to ma<e informed decisions based on 
individual conscience wherever it leads. The American Friends Service Committee 
encourages young oeoole to follow the dictates cf their individual consciences, 
and supports Do:n (1) conscientious refusal to register for the draft and (Z) 
cense i enticus objection to military service witmn tne law follcwing regi stration. 

The American Friends Service Ccrmittee will do its utmost to assist nonregistrancs 
and all conscientious objectors to participa ticn in tne military. 

The coal tr.rougnout our commitment and our service associated with military '-e-r s t.^a ticn 
is to oppose violence and war and to raise up the power of peace and life. 
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REGISTRATION is No Joke! 



IF YOU ARE A YOUNG MAN BORN IN 1960 . 1961 OR 1962 YOU MAY SOON 
BE REQUIRED TO REGISTER WITH THE SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM. 

Would you be willing co fight In a war? 

Under what c Ircumst anceb ? 

When Is It right for you to kill? 



BEFORE YOU REGISTER. THINK ABOUT WHAT IT MEANS. AND THE OPT IONS OPEN TO YOU. 

YOU CAN: 



REG I STER by filling out a form with your 
name, address, birthdate and social secu- 
rity number at a U.S. post office, to be 
entered In a computer. No requests for 
deferments or exemptions would be consid- 
ered at this time. If Congress later 
approves a return to the draft you could 
be called to report for induction into 
the armed forces. 

SIGN UP AS A CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR to 
war. Although Congress refus<d to pro- 
vide a place on the registration form 
to Indicate whether you are a C.O., you 
can write ”I object to war" across the 
form. Selective Service will not con- 
sider claims of conscientious objectors 
until classification of registrants is 
resumed, but you can document your 
beliefs by writing a statement explain- 
ing your opposition to war and sending 
it to a group listed on this leaflet. 



STAY HOME AuND NOT REGISTER . During the 
Vietnam war an estimated 150,000 >oung 
men didn't register for the draft and 
were never identified. If identified, 
you may be treated as a "late registrant" 
and given another chance to register. 

Or you could be arrested and prosecuted. 
SEE BELOW . 

RESIST the draft system by publicly 
refusing to register. Submit a letter 
in advance, or simply appear and state 
your refusal to cooperate. Nothing may 
happen right away. But you would be 
subject to arrest and prosecution. 

Maximum penalty for failure to comply 
with selective service law Is five years 
in Jail and/or $10,000 fine. 



^:FED MORE INFQRMATICN? 

Need to talk, it o^'er before making a 
decision? Tralnet! draft counselors 
are available to lielp you. Feel free 
to call with any tiuescions. Keep 
yourself informed. 

FOR MORE INFORHAT' ON; 



Produced for Survival Summer 1980 by the Pe ice Education Division of the American Friends 
Service Committee, 1501 Cherry Street, PI 11 idelphla PA 19102. 
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Ai-^miCAN f'l. ' L*'t'Dli * k urr y> — ‘^' " 

01^/- f . -• KVlCi ^vi*>;TT-fL 

2160 Litkc Srr.^t V. r '•‘‘••‘iT.fc. 

r/:nclsco, CA V4121 









(^15) 752-7766 



Volinw 1. Mu.b^r J 
^rcSi 



Prestdcnc ^'arcer'** 
young ..e„ and .ur.e.. I.. 3 for draft „ . 

cratlon. To th.K,- f.clTnpi , Uglci,n.,te feeling. 0 ^ ““°" 

naw scaf: persona, vorV on develop rl^lscz alT'^''* “'^^• 

::ni7:g-’viTarr,rss%'^“'--- 

cuclon of draft repll^^";’ “^^^ouc a.oneyr ve c^Vlto^ cbe'^Jlinac'/^'^^- 
'•« are also hopef,;i rainaci.- 

^’<^vcirc.iL Vf» 1 ^ 2ec an opport unlr v ► n ^ 

* drtft and oltli nc « Oave a scrony ant t-d raft ap 1 ? powerful 

draft took pRtT-- ? "’r; ‘f'h. for Inatan.r -«'',«nt v, th„ut 

of .ore than^7oo at^endS^tT!'" :„"d^t-nt::r^"^'L"'X 

Around the courier’^ ni- ^ <^riG. iVenty co thircv " * ^Ich *n avora^?# 

and rZ ; ; 0*y Area hleh =^^00 

other, to co^: o r r ‘^'•'^catlon gonera^.o s f^»^dents are .routed 

a dracatlc increase Infant '’'' '^''® °-‘liy ^"^u"o* ?** *'’=-^ *>^“»<d 

up With the -’■' -Clacratlon "w-e - ---.ary 

I'lSh ecnool andcolLrc ‘ ’ -ovc.ent and 

----- 

tUn *y^.-^ki.7'!*'"-e°c7 -« ^^^^'ins^thri^'orthe^d that we 

-•« SSS. ruuMZ AUoca“ 

Andy Coe 
Jlin Navarro 
L«e MAcKlnnor. 



‘W- .p.lr*. U,r.. sm-'mT ,h 

Mi'rri'' =''»"«* "° 

Jddl and in succeedine vear« .11 
people would reiiscfr' Z r ‘ ^ 

th.lr 18 th blrthda^ 

birJrfiT^lb-S^ 

ffll out... tone 

S'jjiSSs' 

■•ol Th.-re wtJl ;,« n<j 



no"'Jb“rr;rtaL" ‘lafn^ota granted 
to file CO be a c\0 

your ca.e atatlnr^-ryou'e^e^’ 

It la tmoorcr.nc that chLe lncpr« 4 c«d 1 

beir: i;v-l r-“ — ‘^/^»"the1r 

4) Hov a r, r,-. 

i.ie Co^Arnmenc iir.c the T j c f — ^ ^ 

this rcatror Th . T ^ '"’^^ue on 

they will %; J.^Zn . 

It is an electi'on ;".r"and'^:'r/'‘r“ -'’^"• 
to ••end anyone ro 7-11 fot draft 
Keni-nax-r h.wever tZe the l«,af — *f*'ance. 
for refu.,,np to register («. 

5 years tnd/or SK-.OOO. More 
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5) Should ^ ni en ho rj:, i nr>rc o f 

e<^uH 1 r 1 1 .': t.i ? ^o I ‘o on*^ !.av 2 to 

be M'ed or cltuLced i.», ’ino n'li-e c t 

^.;.i4»llcy. Rtf fist TdCl-'^n and cic dratt ere 
both uneovj.il, It.ipoe lo.^ an uniatv burden 
ou a IcJ at the expense of many. Waaajn 
and n.eu all have eaual rights not to be 
draft I'll . 

6 ) Cn\ I pjhl tc opinion deiuit re a trac Son 
and the draft? Yea ! Wluit is clear in Car- 
ter's cell ior rej*ls t ra t ion Is. chat he 

it very vorrteil about lark's- sea le op- 
position on the part of Che f.'eneral pub- 
lic, particularly young people. The de- 
cision to llnlc registration to li^-20 
year olds, to have seoaratt* legislation 



for wopon, lax enforcement in an el'ictlon 
/car an-* eventually coir.pute r I j Inr, Che 
wiiole ptoccss are very atroag e%llirice of 
that worry, bvery attempt li beln^*. 

CO divide public opLalon an I co-opt \>o- 
tentlal opo Icinn. At the samu tluo, 

CArD and NlShCO rspoct that many tr. Con- 
gress have not taKen a definite position 
on Che issue. Tliey are valclng to ;* 
public opinion. Those of ua opuoat.i to 
rtplftratlon and the draft must c^r.u 
our voices heard. 

***Ao part of the anti-draft pro«rL-/** 
a group of gays against the draft Is 
organizing, for lifo contac . Tony at 
’"^♦AFSC. 752- 7766 



STR/.TEGY A^fO ACTION TO UT-mKRTAKIiN LMHSOrATEI.Y 



1. Uegln tnasalvc letter writing campaign directed coward your local Congreespe rsc 
and Senaco'*. If your Co^gressoerson Is synpachctlc, lut Senator Grsneton know 
how you feell Ills vote Is ^mportan’'! (Send to 229 Russell Senate Office Bldu., 
Washlnwton, D.C.20310K Set up tables at schools, shopping cancers, and chirchcc. 
Have one or Vjo sentence letters prepared for algnacureu, enus lopes to andrcis 

on the spot and a cup for postage donations. Sent* them off Imxncu lately? 3ay Area 
htgli school students are having good success with this campaign. r.a..-‘.vvYfH>r the 
VO 1 un > ^ of letters Is most Important! 

2. C^gtu delegation vistca Co local Congress lonr 1 offices. 

3. Develop local phone networks for generating phone calls and telegriua at th* clma 
of a crucial vote. Hdvo phone captains responslole for getting the aseesage Co ten 
othcru in your jjroup. 

4. Arrange for speakers and presentations on the draft In schools and churches. 
Kducatn yourself and others about events In the Nlddlc Sasc, U.S. Military ap-nding 
and foreign policy and disarmament-conversion pos a I bll 1 t Ir a . All of chcae Isauea 
luive a direct connection with why registration and tn'r dratc arc being brought 
back now. See our resource list for speakers and m.itt rials. 

5. Plan public rallies and demonstrations ror good u.edla coverate, 

6. Begin to d^jvelop support and counseling services tor young people. 

7. If you have an idea iior a project let us kno*/. We ^*111 spread the word on It! 



RESOOKCFS 

AFSC-2160 Ukc St, SF CA 94I21-ma ter ials , 
speakers, organlzlnz strategies, contact 
with local grouns, newsletter 
War RealiiCers League- 1360 Howard, Sl\ CA 
94103 626-6976. Materials, speakers 
(wofsen and the military), library, newr- 
letCcT , 

Vetcrens for Draft Resistance, PO Box 
40756 Sr CA ')/.lt0 8o4-7683. Speakers 
CCCO, 1251 2nd Ave, SF CA. 94122 566- 
0500. Counseling and written ovaterlalj 
for CD's 

Dick Casclllft, n 16th Ave, SF CA 
668-0691 Counseliny for CO's. Call 
for next session. 

KSAtl-Lt st#*n for up-to-d-ice draft info, 
contact them for anti-draft publicity 



CAkKNOA R 

3/2/80 .^nd Mlr.ds Acadeaiy Award film 

of U.S, Involvcijont In Vletram. Deals with 
raciaoi and exploitation by U.S. on a T'.ilrd 
World <iountry, Unitarian Churen, Frauklln 
and Geary, 3F 2?M o63-069l Info 

3/6 and 3/20 CO ano Jicher counaelln^i lor 
yours; with Dick Cascllle. AF'JC, 

2lb0'Lak« 3t. S? 752-7766. 

3/12 Co 03 r.unlty ntg '“Ihe .nddlc East, Che 
Draft end Yeu’* with All Alya»l and .Ardy 
Cotf of /I-SC. At La Pena, 3105 Shattrrek, 
Berk., 349-2568 7:30 

3/28 Meg on the dratt S^tica Th^wsr, Cen- 
cacl 6 .t^y /07-b23-l5ol -or Info 
4/26 Sa V^ fhf : UAl S West Coast Pear# De$aon- 
Btrutlou, Safi /runclsco. Hot# lacar! 
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It is not enough that we tell Congress our opinion of the draft in words only. 

C>ar bodies and lives must also bear the testimony of our convictions'and conscience. 
Let it bo known that we will refuse to register and will advocate that others join us in 
openly declaring their non-cooperation with any compulsory conscription system. 
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Non-Registranf In 
World Wars I and II 

by Ammon ^^cn^acy 

1 was arrt-stcd when 1 'ipokc against the coming war at 
Broad and lltgh in Columbus, Ohii> bctorc about lO.UUO 
people on ilu c .cmng ol April 5. 1^17. Hie next day war was 
declared and I was released h»r trial May 30. Meanwhile I 
disiribuied le.dlets over Ohio h*r the i,oeia!ist Party, advising 
young men to rvluse to reioster tor the drati. When 1 was 
picked up agiiri I .isked to see a lawyer but was told 1 could 
not see one. Deiective Wilson said ili:il unless I registered lor 
the draft by June 5ih. w Inch was registration dav. 1 was to be 
shot on oiderN Ironi Waslmigion. 1 was shown a copy of the 
local paper wnh headlines ”l:\ircme Penally for Traitors.” I 
only saw it ilirougli the bars and was not allowed to read it. 
The detective said that the Vkiinig Socialists arrested with me 
for refusing to register had all given in and registered. (Later 
1 found out that he had also told them that 1 had regisiered.3 1 
felt that if they gave in someone had to suck, and I was (hat 
one. Spike Moore, an l.W.W. (the radical union of that day. 
the Industrial Workers of the World, founded by Debs, Hay- 
wood and others), from Pittsburgh who was in Columbus, 
sneaked me a note and a clipping from the paper in which a 
reporter asked inv mother if she was not frightened because 1 
was to be slvot soon. Her reply was that the only thing she 
was afraid ul was that they might scare me to give in. This 
gave me advied courage. June 5th passed and no move was 
made to shorn me. Detective Wilson said that the Govern- 
ment had postponed my execution thinking 1 would give the 
names of those who had helped me distribute the leallcts. I 
pled guilty lor my refusal to register. .My partner and 1 each 
got 2 years in Atlanta. .After this term was served 1 was to do 
9 months in Uelaw are. Ohio County Jail nearby tor refusal to 
register. The two guards who accompanied us to Atlanta 
chained us to oiir Pullman berths and gave us sandwiches 
prepared by their women folks, kidding us that they were 
marking up good meals on ihcir expense accounts, 

Friday. July 1 1917 was the date of my arrival in Atlanta. 

.My number was 7438. 1 was sent to the top door of the old 
cell house, to .i certain cell. This was occupied by someone 
else it seeined, tor picture of chorus girls were on the wall, 
and mag.i/iiies and cigarc itc stubs on the door. This cell was 
8 feet long, h feet high, and 4‘, j feet wide and was made t>f 
steel. In half an hour a large, burly, but good natured man of 
about 40 came m. 

•‘Hello kid. mv name‘s Brockman, Peter Brockman from 
Buffalo, doin’ a six bit for writing my name on little pieces of 
paper. Got one i«) go yet. How do you like our liillc home? 
What's >our name?” 

The next morning after breaktasl, Blackic. the runner in 
the block, hronghi me a muc. saying that he knew the 
prisoner wlu> h.id wruien the note, and had done lime with 
him in Allejdi.nuy prison vears ago. 1 read: 

•‘lllackie. w ho g ive you (his imtc is o.k. See me in the yard 
this ufleino,.ii ii it docs imt r.iin: otherwise come to the 
falholic M.ISS toimirrow and I will talk to you there. Vonr tell 
in.ilc hatl p.i*.d SS woitli ol tobac co to the screw in your cell 
bUwk to gel the tiisl young pie.oiier coming in to he his cell 



mate. You are the ‘lucky* one. Watch him, for he is one of the 
worst perverts in the prison. Iherc is no ns«* m.ikmg a fuss 
fur you may ‘aceidenlally* Tall down Iviur tiers Get worth 
of tobacco from the store and give it to Blavkie .uul ho will 
give it to the guard and pull strings to have vou transterred 
out of the cell. This will take weeks; meantime get along the 
best you can. 

Yours for the revolution, A 0.” 
A noie from Alexander Berkiiian. the greai Anarchisi! 1 
read it over and over again and then desirt»ved it . jjcr the first 
rule in prison: don't keep any uimcccssarv c<mir;ihafid. For 
the first umc in my life w hen I had read a booK ! )iad sat dow n 
at once and written to the author. This was m VVaireii. Ohio, 
in 19!(), when 1 had read Berkman's Afeoioz/^.v. 1 did in*t get 
ail answer, but now 1 was to meet him person, il!\ Hundreds 
of workers had been killed bv the Pinkertons, a n.iiunous 
detective agenev, at Homestead, Pa. Fr.ck w.is manager ol 
Carnegie Steel at Homestead. Berkman, then a young anar- 
chist. had stabbed and shot Frick, and had »me 14 wars and 
ten months actual lime in Alleghaney prison .V : vears of 
this in solitary m a dark hole. He had been in prison bclore I 
was born and here he was again with a figlmii y spirit that 
jails could not kill. 1 had read his paper f/u* ! had but a 

laim idea of the word pervert, and 1 wondered how and why I 
could talk lo Berkman in a Catholic chapel. 

The sun shone brightly that afternoon on the packed 
ground of the prison yard. In the shadow along one pi ison 
wall Blaekie had pointed out Berkman lo me. 1 h.i^tcncd to 
greet him. His kindly smile made me feel that I huu a triend. 
Ho toid flic of 3 means of getting out letters. roio. and 
explained how to taik in your throat without mov mg vour ftps. 
He said that on rainy Saturdays, when we could run meet, we 
cvjuU sec each orlier at ilic Catholic chapel, .is the chapiam 
was an ex-pruefighlcr who was sympathetic to wi-.rkcrs and 
did not mind those who came to visit each other. He gave me 
four things to remember. ‘*(1) Don’t tell a lie. i2) Don’t tell 
on another prisoner; it’s the job of the screw s to find nut what 
is going on, not yours. (3) Draw your line as to what you will 
do and will not do and don’t budge, for U \ou begin to 
weaken they vvill beat you. (4) Don't curse the eii.irds. They 
will try to get you to strike them and they will h,i\ e the excuse 
to beat you up; and if one can’t, two can; and il i\\ o can’t, ton 
can. They arc no good or they wouldn’t take siicti a luh Just 
smile. Obey them m unimporianl details but riever budee an 
inch on principle. Don’t be seen talking to me verv oiicn. I^ir 
the guards are watching and will make trouble. Write to me 
by wav of Black le and 1 will do the same.” 

John, ill my cell, was boss of the paint gang and was iVom 
Columbus. Ohio. He had me transferred to his gang, and 
when lie left in about six months 1 was maile boss nl the 
gang. 1 had a pass to go anywhere I w.anied inside ihe prison. 
Ihc editor of the prison paper. G'ooJ ^VurJs. .l^ked me to 
give him something to print. 1 told him th.ai was whai 1 gut in 
fur. printing things m papers, and that niv ideas wen too 
radical for him. He insisted so 1 gave this qui>te whu.h. 
believe u or not. appeared in a b»vx underneath the editorial 
caption ol the Department ol Justice on A))nl I. l*>b'< /\ 

pnsit/i fi the onh /louxe i/< u sAn*e sune w'hvn e frt e tnun < an 
aihsh' \wth ht*nor. " Thorvuu. This had the o.k. ul ihc Nv.uden 
and was not sneaked in. The ignorant olfn ul lliuuglu u 
praiM’d prisons 

(excerpt Troin the o/ .4 oiz/uoi | 
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I've Always Been Glad 
I Did No^ Register 

Tlu' mo>l fi.ailic 

rofns.il In n ui' trr for ilin cnmo 

not from \ u!il:mtr'? (tluic win* notu*> 
or pntiiots. !)iit frnm f« llnw pacifKt.s. 
In Scptoiiil)* r IDtO. l;vi(ity i.f iK wlH) 
were >luiKiuu at r.ii»ni I'lirolOipcnl 
Soininni y in w \’»)rk ('ily nniniinrcd 
jointly iltat \vn ha»l not to 

resist tT UDtli-r '.no rt cmtly p.isscd con- 
scriptinn I;uv. I inim-dtaioly ;i Itnrcio of 
wcll knn\\f» porifi>t li-ado'*; ftosccndcci 
on Union and unrkrd on in; liov nnd 
nlijlit to try tn pi r.^iiailo ns to L'linnyo 
our niinil.s. U'l* wi ro told that siicii 
an irr« sponsiliK- ".mnr«*lusl“ .ippronrh 
would ?ct baclv llio ennso of pacifism 
twenty y« ors. tluit u o lir.d iio i iu*ht to 
anpicv our "ullow cili/i in» ‘ and tlicrc- 
by britit; vJioat .snfforino on oilier p.iei- 
fisls; that we Inul a Christian duty to 
stay williin ih»' provisions of a demo- 
cratitally passed law: lliat if w'e wore 
sent to prison, wo mii'ht even die there 
but that if we accepted our religious 
exemption wo could continue to teach 
love and reconciliation 

Under this pressure, and perhaps for 
other more valid reasons. twcKc of 
the twenty decided to register. It was 
a liard thini^ for youn<; men nm yet out 
of school suddenly to assert their own 
moral uisield' over aeninst 'he insist- 
ent pressure of men to whom all of u.s 
liad been accustoned ti> lo»;k for inspi- 
ration and h-adership, men from whom 
some of tile twenty had receivea their 
first inklinj; that there was sucli a thing 
as pacifimi. 

The only well-known pacifist who 
encouraged us at that lime was Evan 
Thomas (later we learned of others 
who supported our stand, including 
Julius Kiehel. Ammon llennacy and 
A. J. Musleh Hut most of the twenty 
were not very responsive to llvan be- 
eause he was not an orthod<'\ Chris- 
tian. Troni tlunr tupalivc roponse to 
him. I y.ot my first !es>on on how' an 
exclusive h*>allv to Chri’-tMOily ean 
blind om* to valnaljlo .sourcis of in- 
sight and enlightenment. 

Did Nol Want Exemption 

In the end I decided that I could not 
aeei pt a >p< cial religious exemption 
which. wl..a» V r its inti ntums. acted 
as a hril'e to iniiii,-.ti‘rs while .illowing 
ordinary nioitai-^ lo he ilraftid. In the 
same way. 1 v. as itnnhle to aeci pt the 
offer inado hv one of tin* Peace 
Churches th.i: !i‘ 1 woiiUI resign from 
the .‘omitMi v .>i'd r. gisli r for tlu: iirnfl, 
I wntild l>e (lin ot..r of oiii* of tlie 

Civili.m I’lihii'- .'^orvici' (‘.imps, with a 
fne liaiiil to u- vclnp a Candhian pro- 
gram at the c;nnp. 

I eoiiM lint M . ny pos-^ihility of hi*- 
ing free or nf dew lo|inur .1 relevant 
pCi»gr.ioi al .1 e..tnp i»r niuk r llie joint 
MifH-rvi.'-ion nf ,i Pr.iee Cliiirrh and the 
Afiniil luiMs. 1 felt lh.it. Mu- v.irions 
piovismii'. fur e\i niption f.ir cnii<ici- 
ention.s ohjec'oi.> would aid r.iMicr than 



iiih rft rn wiMi the obvious purpo><e of 
S.lii Jue Si i viee to lU vi’lop .i con- 
. I npt amiy. 

I rtnu inbeted thul Uie Km;>orors of 
Pome h.ifi also spari-d those Clirislians 
w l.o liail laid a puu h of incv use on the 
altar. Muce. in sueli i-.i.^i s. the Stale is 
more interested in moral suhsorvicncc 
than in the actual kithng of iliose who 
would- probably r.ot make good .soldiers 
anyway. 

I knew nothing about prisons and 
was enough involved in llic shallow 
activism of the Socialists that I wa.s 
more regretful than I shoiihl have lieen 
at Mie prospect of helm; ’*enl off’* from 
the masses. Actually the "mas.sc's ' 
would not have umlcrilooii me any- 
way; when I look back at tlic statement 
i.ssued by the twenty prospective non- 
registranfs, I wonder if anyone except 
ourselves and our professors under- 
stood it. 

Aa it turned out. in pri.son I came 
into contact with persons and problems 
that matle me unable ever again to lis- 
ten to the silver-tongued Socialist ora- 
ti>rs with anything more ilian boreilom. 
or in some cases with faint amusement 
..t the cleverness of their phrases and 
the irrelevance of their anguished 
appeal to the presidents and politicians 
to act contrary to the nature of those 
’who arc involved in political power. 

Can Feel Free Even In Jail 

I was also a little nervous about 
whnt was described to me as the “in- 
< vit.ablc spiritual and mental dctcriora- 
‘ion” that would befall us in prison. 
Flut I could not .sec why pacifists 
.should compromise morally in order to 
«void suffering or even death when it 
was obvious that the machine of war 
was oiled by the blood of soldiers who 
gave “the last full measure of devo- 
tion.” whether willingly or unwillingly. 

I fir.st began to realize that iho.^e who 
seek peace cannot effectively challenge 
the forces of war until (hey arc willing 
to lake risks comparable to tlinse ex- 
torted fi om soldiers. I also fell that the 
crealr>t harm comes not frf<m those 
who can kill lor impn.soii) the body 
I. lit from our own temptation to im- 
prison oiir spirits. 

Finally. I had some dim understand- 
ing that there arc no words that enn 
spenk a.s significantly a.s enr lives, 
.‘^pi aking and writing are ihcmsclvos 
actien.i; if they stem from our live.s, 
hut wlten wo act in siich a way as to 
reve;il that we arc unwilling to live 
up to our word.s, the words liccomc 
mc.niiinglcss. 

A Statislic With Real Meaning 

It ’v;is better to sne.nk the one act of 
n'fn''lnp to he hrrdrrl into tin* reyi.stra- 
tMin luHith and thi-n to be sili peed, if 
nri'il he. in prison Ih.Tn to ai t in such a 
w ay as to say that i ne nIiomIiI onlv ojv 
pove w*.ar up to the po'Ot where it 
iT.cMiU gnmg to pri.son. I.nter. we .ilso 
fiamd niii that it was more of ,i chal- 
|i ng»* to the: war in.irhine tr» Ih‘ ovi n 
a siati tic in prison (or, frnm time to 
lime ,1 prisoner on wink or hunger 



strikm than to bo an example oul.sidc 
prison that the United S! Ot s •’has free 
speech’* and no dissent more serious 
than that of j "loyal opiM).>»lion.” 

As I think back on lia- of 

most of the older paciii Is to uii*l* r- 
stand the noiircgistraiit |)o-iiinn the 
LH.'ginnmgs of World W»ir ll I wonder 
at wliat points I am in\ol\ «il now. as 
they were then, in vested ..l'itud< s .mU 
activities which blind me to Mie ru w 
insiglit.s of u younger geiier.r ion One 
thing is certain: we p.*citi>is .in- m 
ju.-il as great danger as .nulilansts of 
figjiting the current war with Mic 
•we.apons and attitudes that wire de- 
veloped in the last one 

In our case. I think the lued is nol 
onlv to be sensitive lu luw >f 

wiltidrawMng our support fn'iu the wvr 
machine (adding to non rc:.:i>i r.-.iiorc ti.e 
nonpayment of Federal uiul prou- 

ably other actions ! am uoi e\ n . ware 
of) but also to dcv'clop lu v.* wav.s ot 
living in brotherhood Just a.-, m is an 
indispon.sablc step fonvard 'o bi come 
a eonscicntious objeciur n.-'tiacl of 
merely speaking agaiuol war uniil 
drafted, so I believe it is CTUcial 
lo renounce in our owm lives pioperiy 
and privileges and power ahe things 
over which wars are fongiii - rather 
than merely to call for d:; ...-r.K.mctit 
and a more just society It ms lo me 
that the current growing edg-' paci- 
fism IS the development oi . ''inimini- 
ties of sharing and that tiio-e i.f us who 
w'ant lo attack the causes oi war .>houid 
bi-gin in our own lives by being :i- a 
community. 

Finally, I have always been gh d that 
I refused to register despite the advice 
of men more experienced than I vv;i:>. 
In the same way, I believe that today, 
even in communities, cacii nf u.s. how- 
ever humble, '’untalcnlcd ' or uux- 
pericnccd, should learn not to Jepoid 
on leadership, but to rnaKe mis own 
moral decisions. 

Dave Dellinger 



Copies of this leaflet available from. 
The Peacemaker 
P 0 Oox 627 
Garberville. CA 95440 



Q I am not going to register. 

l am returning my draft card 
□ I am destroying my draft card. 

This mc.nns that I consiih r myself 
no longer connected with the .'ivsUm 
t)i military conscription. 



Name 

Adtlress 
Phono(s) _ 
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Then Daniel Webster, a 

member of the House of RepresenUtives 
in 1814, rose one day to speak of the 
**abominabie doctrine'* of conscription 
which, said he, violated the American 
character. **Wberc is it written in the 
Constitution, in what article or section b 
it contained, that you may take children 
from their parents, and parents from 
their children, and compel them to fight 
the battles of any war in which the folly 
or the wickedness of Government may 
engage it?** 



mu 






Now **We will not cooperate with 

military regbtiatioo . . . noocooperation 
b the best way to demonstrate our op- 
position to the return of the draft and 
militarism . . . We do not Lake tins 
position lightly. Prison, exile or the 
underground b hell, but war b worse.** 

— From a gtaUm^nt circuiaUd by Rick 
Strykgr and Mark Funrnm^ tu>o young 
men ofdrafi ogs. 
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STATEMENT 



INTRODUCTION 



Statement on 

Military Regiblration and the Draft 
January 26, 1*J80 

President Carter’s announcement that he plans to call 
for reinstitiition of inilitarv registration is llie first slop 
toward die revival of the clratt. The American Triends 
Service Committee is opposed to miiitarv' registration 
and the draft. We call on President Carter to reconsider 
diis dcchioii and not reiiistitute miliUry registration. 
We call on Congress to reject any plans to reinstitute 
registration or conscription. 

We believe reinstitution of registration and the 
draft is a violation of religious freedom. The draft en- 
courages military intervention and militarization of 
society at a time when militarv' responses to crises are as 
obsolete as they always have been immoral. 

The idea of sending young men and possibly 
women to kill and die for oil in the Middle East or in a 
nuclear confrontation with the USSH is neither 
honorable nor workable. Indeed a nuclear confronta- 
tion would be die iiltimaic insanity. The time has come 
when nonviolent means of resolving conflicts are as 
essential as dicy always have Ijeen the better way. 

Inasmuch as the draft is wrong and the burden of 
il will inevitably fall heaviest on the poor and 
minorities, the draft cannot be made fair. Subjecting 
women to the draft would make it worse not better. 
We support equal rights for women, including the 
basic right of women, as well as men, not to be drafted. 

We oppose mililar>' reghtration and will work to 
stop it. If registration is rcinstituted, we believe many 
young men and women will refuse to register or, if they 
register, will refuse to he drafted into the military, 
based on the historic witness of die Religious Society of 
Friends, die American Friends Service Comittce 
pledges Us support to diow young men uiid young 
women who conscientiously refuse to be drafted or to 
be registered. 

Board of Directors, 

American Friends Service Committee 



On January 23, 1980, in his State of the L’liiun Addn-ss, 
President Carter called for reinstitiition ol draft 
registration. Strong public resistance to draft registra- 
tion can stop it. just as public pressure did in 1973. 

VN'hether or not draft registration rniitroduced. 
people are considering what they would i?u if there is a 
draft. Some say the\ will register and an- willing to be 
drafted into the armed forces; others sa\ thev will seek 
legal rec(»gnition as conscientious obiecti^rs. An increas- 
ing number of people are saying the\ will nor rrgisier 
for the draft. Thi.s pamphlet focuses on noniegisrration, 
and especially on the beliefs that nioti\ ate people to 
take this stand. 

V^'e honor and respect and feel a l)ond of com- 
radeship with those who are led to claim conseieritiou.s 
objector status under the law. With them we arc united 
m opposing the madness and immoralits of war. We 
are all, we gladly stress, members of (lie s.une team, 
sisters and brothers in a common struggle Compliance 
with the conscription system is not, iiowevcr. die was 
that will be chosen by many young women and men. 
Considerable material has b<*en prepare*'! >-\plammg 
the convictions that undergird the eonsciuntidus ubjei*- 
tor position, but little has appeared scitiiig lorth tfiC 
reasons for ref^asai to register We want in truse pagifs 
to clarify the nonregistration position that mans will 
choose. 

The Consequences of Nonregistation 

“Failure to register for the draft is a violation of 
federal law, punishable by up to five >ears imprison- 
ment and $10,000 fine .... 

■*In the past, many resistors who cht»sc not to 
register have told the government what thev were do 
mg and made a public stand. Any person who is con- 
sidering this action should do so only if willing to tjcc 
imprisonment, since prosecution is vcr> likelv for 
■public’ draft resisters. Chances of prosecution and im- 
prisonment vary from one federal comt district to 
another. 

“If you decide not to register but do not tell the 
government what you arc doing, you still lact.- rhe same 
penalty as a ‘public’ rcsister. A ’{)rivatc r«-sislrr is k-s,s 
likely to be found out than a ’public’ rcsislcr. but, if 
discovered, may fac'C a harsher penally because ot the 
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negative altitudes of proiecuiors and judges. Private 
rcsisters who were discovered were usually i;iven a 
chance to re^ivtcr .... 

“During the late years of the V'ietnam era, over 
half of all sentences for draft rcM.stance w ere probation, 
usually with civilian w ork under court direction. There 
is no w'ay to i>rcdict what sentences might be handed 
down in the future.’*— E.xcerpted from Voii and the 
Drajt, a CCCO publication. 



R O.N KOVIC, a Vietnam veteran, 
who as a result of the atrocity 
of war is paralyzed from the chest 
down, spoke at an anti-draft rally on 
the Capitol steps, Washington, D.C, 
on April 30, 1979, after having been 
rolled up the stairs to a microphone 
in a wheelchair. He said in part: 

”\V/ien the time comes for you 
to march agaimt the drafts think of 
me in this wheel chair. I thought I 
was fighting for the American 
dream. I know now 1 was cheated 
aud tricked and lost three-fourths of 
my body for nothiitg (in Vietnam). 
Now., the audacity, the madttess, 
they want to bnttalize another 
generation. Well, I say if they try to 
bring back the draft, they'll reap a 
rebellion like they've never seen.'^ 



Only you can decide whether or not you should 
resist the draft. .Most resisters who have been in prison 
do not regret iheir decision, but you should not lightly 
make a decision that may result in your being scut to 
jail. Prison is always a difficult and demanding ex- 
perience; for some people it i.s literally traumatic. Some 
draft resisters boar the scars of prison for the rest of 
their lives (ivs do some vetcraii.s of war and military ex- 
perience). Emotionally and spiritually crippled by 
their prison experience, they face a long and difficult 
“road back, " if indeed they ever return to their earlier 
promise and ;>otentiai. 
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We do not want to o% eremphasize this ptnut. but it 
must be seriously weighed by those who are con- 
templating nonregistration. 

VVTiy People Refuse To Register 
We are inspired and greatly encuiiiagcd liy the 
anti-draft activities that base emerged >[)nritaiutmsly 
all over the laud. Included have been niuch thought 
and action focused on nonregistration. We iiave 
brought together here several statements -'>*)ine new. 
some old — that will help to interpret draft resistance to 
tile reader. 

— Peace. Education Division. .M’SC 
(May. 1980) 



A VIETNAM-ERA NONREGISTRANT, 
DRAFT RESISTER, 
CONVICTED FELON SPEAKS 



When I turned 18 in August 1969 at the height of the 
Vietnam war I publicly refused to register for the draft. 
My statement said, in part, “Vietnam is not an isolated 
blemish tarnishing an otherwise noble record of 
American foreign policy V'ietnam is, rather, just 
another sore of the same disease that led us into 



The Women s International League for Peace 
and Freedom strenuously opposes the con- 
scription of men or women for war or 
preparation for war and we oppose registra- 
tion as the first step toward conscription . . . 

^‘SUterhood is intematioruii — it does 
not stop at international harden. If ive t'rn- 
brace militarism and conscription as part 
of equality we will be declaring our nsten 
as enemies. That is somethiti^ we as 
women and as feminists WILL .\EVLH 
do. We must refuse the mad rush toward 
military confrontation. Sisterhood is 
powerfuL Say NO to registration; say NO 
to the draft." 

— Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom 
(January 1980) 
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LIKE, NOW! 




“The President’s call for registration 
has taught the Soviets a lesson . . . 
that they’d better not ever 
try to draft our young people.” 

DUN AGIN S fFOI'Lf by R*lph Oun.«»n 
3 (!9S0) KnItrpriM. Inc. 

Counesy uj Firld tp^per Svruiicact 



Guatemala in 1964 and into the Dominican Republic 
in 1965. The Vietnam war could end tomorrow and the 
basic nature and direction of American foreign policy 
would remain unchanged. ” .Vly statement proved only 
too true. 

The first resportsibility of a person conscientiously 
opposed to a particular institution is to refuse to 
cooperate svith — or be a part of — that institution. If 
you were opposed to slavery, your first obligation 
would be not to own slaves. If you were opposed to 
beating children, the first thing for you to do would be 
not to beat yuui children. Imagine the hypocrisy of 
working against child-beating while being a child- 
beuter yourself! So it is with the draft. If >ou are con- 
scientioii.dy opposed to regbtratioii and conscription, 
you should have nothing to do with them. 

This is both a moral and a practical issue, llow ef- 
fective can an individual be who, while opposing 
registration, cs/operates with iti* Only by refusing to be 
a part of polities you oppose cun you raise a clear, ef- 
fective, and uiu*<|uivocal voice agair^st those poiicu-s. 



What I am advocating i> draft resustaiu i . ruu tlraft 
etosion. PcMiple w ho oppose the draft bei just- ot deeply 
held moral or religious reasons — because ihe\ belies c 
that war is a crime against humanity — shouui puhlichj 
refuse to register. 

Refusing to register is the most c*fr( (u r svay to 
manifest opposition to the current naturt- r.ul direction 
of American foreign policy I .advocate thiN i veu though 
1 realize that in sO doing I may be vioiatuig the Selec- 
tive Service law. 

— Jerry Elmer. Tield Secretary 

American Friends Service ConiimtU c 
Providence, Khodt‘ Island 



PERSPECTIVE 
OF A BLACK RESISTEU 



I was a draft resister during the Vietnam era and spent 
two and a half years in jail for draft refusal. .M^ biotlu-r 
who became a marine and fought in Vieu»;‘m recently 
died of Agent Orange poisoning. The high sc!io«<i I at- 
tended, Ns ith a student bodv composed >ou K if bl.ick. 
Puerto Rican and poor white students, had the highest 
Vietnam casualty rate per student ut anc high school in 
America, Thi.s is the context in which I apprciuch non- 
cooperation with the draft. 

•As we look at the present attempts to leinstitute 
the 'legal* draft, we must understand that for Third 



**The iVational He^n.tance Comiuiiice h 
confident that a strategy of conre'r/<»d 
remittance can bnna t nivtcription to a halt. 
The draft, like all fonwi of tunmuij, 
depends on the compliance of people u ho 
hecome uictini$ through their tucU ohe- 
dietu:e to immoral lawn. By 
our cooperation, boycotting registration, 
and standing in solidarity with tlumsauds 
of other resis/erx, the SSS law will he made 
inoperative and unenforceable. " 

— National Resistance Committee, 

P.O. Bo,x 1433, Washington, 13. 2fX)l3 
(Spring 1980) 
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VV'^orld jKuplc and white working people the draft 
never itopjx d. The so-calU‘d volunteer army hjis really 
been a forni of i-cononiic e-oitkcription. .\5 we approach 
a movement of non-et>oj>cration with the draft, it can- 
not be a sterile, abstract opposition to the draft. The 
movement must link up with movements against 
racism and scmmu, for jobs, and housing and quality 
education. VVe must recognize that America can 
prepare for and fight a war without a single white 
middle-class college student being drafted. If we are 
truly opposed to the military and the draft, then our 
movement mast attack the conditions which allow 
militarism and c'onscription to continue. 

— Michael Simmons, 

former staff of S.N.C.C. and A.F.S.C. 



NON-COMPLIANCE: 
WORLD WAR II 



In 1941 Jim Bristol, at that time a Lutheran pastor in 
Camden, Mew Jersey, refused to complete his draft 
questionnaire. He was sentencxxl to 13 months in 
prison. 

From the statement he read in court: 

"Selfish personal interests did not prompt me to 
take this step. I could have claimed deferment on three 
grounds: (1) as a minister, (2) as a man who became 29 
years of age on February 12, 1941, (3) as a married 
man with one child ... I am not evading the draft; I 
am opposing military corgjcription .... 

“I believe in democracy, and I believe in de- 
fending democracy, but the only sane way to defend it 
is by moking it work. Conscription temls to destroy, not 
to preserve democracy. I am opposed to military con- 
scription, not only for myself but also for my native 
land .... 

*‘l cannot regard the draft as a census. The whole 
purpose of the law is to raise an army. In our highly 
complex and interdependent society opposition to war 
and the military system must content itself with 
relative positions ... for James Bristol it Ls wrong so far 
to sanction military conscription as to complete his 
Selective Service questionnaire. 

*T am sorry that I must disobey the law uf the 
land. I have always striven to uphold it, but in this in- 
stance 1 feel that I am obeying a higher law than man- 
made law." 
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Reaffirmation: Thirty-nine Years Later 
After 39 years 1 am still totally opjK)v%i to con- 
scription. As belligerents in W'orld VV'ar 11 Americans 
embraced the conscription of the toiahtarians. their 
secret police and covert intelligence ofHTatums, and 
their practice of the saturation bombing of civilian 
populations, and since that w'ar the judgnicm and skills 
of their leading nuclear scientists in pertccuiig a grisly 
arsenal of bombs and missiles. 

In 1941 the Selective Service Act 'aos a pernicious 
law, war-making in intent, totalitarian in (.-onerpt and 
impact. I w as compelled then to put mvscll outside that 
law, in spite of its provisions for individual coilscicii- 
tious objectors. I am compeiled now to lio cvcrvthing in 
my power to oppose the reiastitution and operation of 
registration and conscription. I encourage young peo- 
ple of draft age to retu.se registration loh'. lousiv , each 
one following her or lus conscience), and state my 
readiness to aid and abet them and to he compheit in 
their refusal to comply with the provisions of the law. 

— Jim Bristol, Coordinator 
Stop the Draft Project 
American Friends Service Committee 
Philadelphia. PA 



'^Regiatration for a miiiUjry draft aa a major 
it€p toward war ... as Uaden of re/tgicm.j 
and academic communitie% . . . ite cpj>oae 
registration and w^U work to stop it. We 
believe that many young men 'ami 
women) will refuse to register .... Some of 
us will resist the draft by wearing arm 
bands during any registration, hy 
picketing places of registration, (tr by 
refusing to pay federal taxes for the draft 
... we hope to share some of the terrible 
burden put upon our young people by a 
compulsory registratiosi and draft njstem 
that threatens once again to sesid them to 
far parts of the world to kill and be killed. ’ 
— Excerpt from Call to Cunscieru'e. 
signed by key religious and academic 
leaders, and issued by the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation 
(April 1980) 
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FACING THE DRAFT: 
CONFESSIONS OF 
A RELUCTANT RESISTEU 



“The (juc5»tion wjs thi^: Is re^isterim^ for the draft so 
wroiu; In itselft^ N\i one was beinj* drafted, no one was 
askini; me to eurr\ a weaiioii or make any commitment 
about the future. Nothing was asked of me but that I 
sign m> name .... 

I must [)ersunally write ms natne in tlieir book. If 
that was really such a little thing whv was I being 
threatened w ith prison? It occurred to me that the draft 
was part of the quiet militarization of society, an effort 
to make war seem like a harmless bit of bureaucracy, a 
natural part of the landscape .... 

"I know how hard it is to face this issue at 18, 19 
... or 2*4. I know* how much I would have given to 
know SIX years ago that I was not alone— that someone, 
somewhere, agretxl that this was a significant issue, 
and that there was a community of people who would 
support me in whatever choice I decided to make. I 
want to be able to say to the young people facing this 
issue today that they are not alone. 

“If my story has anything else to offer, I hope it is a 
bit of encouragement: Just because we cannot now 
hear our inner voice above the noise that is all around 
us does not mean it has gone silent, or that we shall not 
hear it tomorrow.*' 

— Exc-erpted from Robert Ellsberg's perceptive 
and illuminating article in the February 1980 
Catholic Worker 



“Hegw/r<i/io»i can$toi be 'trparated from a draft; 
it « all part of the ut$ne /irogrum, 77ir peacetime 
draft « r$inre characteristic of a tutaiitarian 
iyttem than a free ^ociettj . . . %y'ttem of involun- 
tary servitude. If we had not had the drafts we 
wouUI never have been at war for the lety^th of 
time we were in \'ie/ruim. .\s lon^ a* each 
President lutd that unlimited supply of man- 
potver^ he could xicttinn that policy without a 
Coiigresjn'orwj/ declaration of ic/ir*‘. 

— Senator Mark Hatfield 
(Bepiiblicaii, Oregon) 
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"The great mass of IS- year-olds oie '^nvn 
no choice. I bus . (hr older generation ouvnf- 
late* the younger, on the altar of \hj(<H h W hat 
God., centuries ago. forbade Khraham to Jo 
even to his oivn son. — 

‘Lay not thy hand upon the Lid. neither ilu 
thou anything unto him' — this we do by (let rre 
to the entire youth of a nation. ' 

— A. J. .Mustc,0/ Holy Disohedienve. 19-52 



WHY I BURNED MY DRAFT CARD 
IN 1967 



Until I burned my draft registration card at tlie U.N. 
on .\pril 15, 1967 I had been classified as a legally 
recognized conscientious objector Three considera- 
tions motivated me to refuse further coopcraiiuM with 
the draft, a decision w hich entailed the risk of going to 
prison. 

First, no war I could imagine being drafted to 
fight could be rnoralK justified. There were--aiid still 
are today — only three types of war for whicri t.he U S. 
is likely to draft people: first, a nuclear war wuh die 
Soviet Union — in m\ view, not only immoral, but ut* 
terly insane; second, a war of imcrYenriou in a Third 
World countiy, which the U.S experience in Vietnam 
and Soviet experience in .\fghanistan show is both un- 
just and unworkable: and third, a war agairist our own 
people, particularly poor and minority people as they 
struggle to demand justice at home. 

Second, in counselling young pe<jple I discovered 
that the entire draft classification svstc.ni. uk hiding the 
category of conscientious objector, is fundaniciitally 
unfair and discriminatory, especialK aguiiot pu<*r and 
minority people. I was unwilling to jicept the i()ccKil 
privilege wliicli m\ background helped tn iirovule me. 

Third, I came to believe that the draft iiscU is im- 
moral and inevitably leads to the greater militarization 
of our society. 

For these reasons, I decided to refu'jc to cooperate 
with the draft and to join with others «n cmiseu ntious 
nonviolent resistance. I believe that if Unlav though 
people take this stand the draft can be >lop[K-d and war 
can be prevented. 

— Koii Young, 

National Peace Education St^i retary 
American Friends Serv ice Coinmittec 
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THE CONCHESSIONAL 
BLACK CAUCUS 

OPPOSES DIUFT REGISTRATION 



Conipulsory military registration and ser\'ice prior to 
congressional approval of war are unwarranted, 
dangerous and possibly illegal . . , , 

“Equally as troubling h the extent to which the 
draft facilitates involvement in foreign conHicts. .\s the 
Vietnam War again illustrates, the burden of stopping 
an undeclared war through congressional action is ex- 
ceptionally difficult, no matter how wrong the war' 
and the burden is rightfully and CNDnstitutionally placed 
on the President to demonstrate to Congress the need 
for a draft at time of war . , , , 

We are equally as opposed to a system of universal 
registration for military service in the future as we are 
to the actual draft. The registration system facilitates 
actual conscription, and we believe that it is being of- 
fered as a first step in that direction . . . 

— From Congressional Black Caucus Statement 
in Opposition to the Remstitution of the Draft 
and Draft Registration (June 1979) 



ONE PERSOiVS 
COMPLICITY STATEMENT: 

A Suggestion for Those 
Not Vulnerable to Draft Registration 



“I hold sacred all life and try to live in that spirit which 
removes all suffering. Because of niv beliefs ] must in 
all conscience work to defeat registration, the draft and 
the militarization of all ^oc'Iet> . 

“If these cl forts should prove fruitless and our 
government rciiLstitutes draft registration. I shall, with 
the assistance of Cod, encourage, aid and abet all 
young persons to become nonregistraiits. I shall advise 
these same young people on the evils of compliance 
with a system of militarization designed to maim and 
kill other j>oople bccuu.se of disputes which our leiulers 
are either incapable of or unwilling to solve. 

If w'e are to surv ive as a civilization we must not 
learn war any morel * 

— Clciida Poole, Peace and Social Activist, 
Mother of two sons 



THE 

SOJOURNERS FELLOWSHIP 
TAKES A STAND 



“The revival of draft registration is being used to 
threaten war . . . 

“Refusing the call to arms is based on the fun- 
damental moral rcalitv that there is no longer any 
threat greater than war itself . 

“The members of Sojourners FeIlov\shi[) have 
determined to refuse the call to arms at e\ cry point, in- 
cluding registration for the draft. Further, ue advocate 
that others likewise refuse. Specifically, we encourage 
young men and women to refuse to regi:»ter fur the 
draft and support them in that decision, W e regard thus 
as our pastoral responsibility, and would invite others 
who have specific pastoral care for young petiple to 
consider it their responsibility a.s well. For ttiose afiovc 
draft age, the present situation should occa.sion a fresh 
look at the contradiction of pa> ing tor w ar w ith uui tax 
dollars and at the risks we are taking for peace 

“In ignoring Jesus* words, we in the ehurcli fuive 
sacrificed our vocation of being an obstacle to war. We 
must reclaim that vocation now',“ 

— Jim Wallis, Editor 

So;otirners A/agazi/ie (,March 1980) 



“// Congress votes for re^ustrotion, W^ir 
Hesisters League supports all those who 
refuse to register. If one person refuses, the 
Suite tvill jail that person as an example. If 
a hundred re/iise, the State wnll jail them 
09 a warning. If a thousand refuse to 
register^ the State will arrest them as a 
threat to public order. But IF //(. .V- 
DHED TllOlSASD OPESIA' lU'FlSE 
TO FiECISTEH. THE PKESlDESr 
CAS'iWOr ESFOftCE THE LAW AM) 
SO AIUU:STS \MLl. OCCIH. " 

— Statement by W'ar Rcsistcrs I caguc 
(Spring 1980) 
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RESISTANCE 

DID NOT START YESTERDAY 



Resistance to oppression and tyranny, opposition to 
war and military entrapment, dedication to peace and 
the tliint^s tiiat make for peace— all, thank Cod, have 
been with ns for centuries. The light insists upon shin- 
ing in the darkness. 

A brief reference to our common heritage may be 
helpful at this point, and ma> help us to realize that 
resisters loda> l.ike their {>lace in a long and honorable 
tradition of testimony and e.xperiencc. They are part of 
the never-ending stream of those committed to non- 
violence and |)eace and hen it is required of us) civil 
dLsobedience. 

The Judaco-Chnstian community is replete with 
supporting insight and conviction through the years. 
The AKSC draws understandably upon the experience 
of the Society of Friends, at the same time fully con- 
scious that the teachings of most religinus communities 
provide a basis for resisting war and cortscription. 

Charles C. Walker writes in his ’Quakers and the 
Draft"; 

"Friends in America have been in conflict with the 
draft since before the Revolutionary War. Early 
minutes of Friends groups reveal the issues: whether to 
pay fines for refusing to comply, to buy substitutes, to 
provide lists of male members Ijelween the ages of 16 
and 60, to register as Friends in order to be granted 
complete exemption, to perforin alternative service. 
Quaker history in this country provides antecedents or 
parallels for nearly every question now under debate. 

"The resistance theme is strong and recurrent ... 
Philadelphia Yearly .Meeting said in September 1776: 
‘It is our judgment that iuch w ho make religious profes- 
sion with Us. ami do openly or by connivance, pay any 
fine, penaltv or tax, in lien of their personal services for 
carrying on war; or who consent to, and allow liioir ap- 
prentices ur ^^r^ants to act therein so thereby \i<ilate 
our Chiislian testimony, and by so doing inamfL-st that 
they arc not in religious fellowship w'ith us.' .... 

"Friends in the ISth and lOlh centuries 
characteristically opposed an> condition other than ab- 
solute exemption. When a reqniiciuent came into force 
in llicearl> l.H.lO s that eoiisciention.s objectors make an 
affiiiuation hehire the military anlhorities that they 
were unwilling to bear arms. North Carolina Yearly 
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.Meeting thereupon advised members against com- 
pliance with the regulation: "it would he Inst for 
Friends to remain quietly at home." 

"When Congrc*ss provided for altcnuPisc scrsice 
in the lsS64 conscription lavs , Friends took iliftenrig 
siews about this concession. .An editorial in the Or- 
thodox Frirm/ said; 'It matters not whether the cum- 
inutation for military service is money nr pt r>onal ser- 
vice in scune other department: in either ease it is an 
assumption on the part of the government of right to 
oblige the subject to violate his conscience, or to exact a 
penalty if he elects to obey Cod rather than man . 



A partial list of other orgamzahons- 
that traditwnaily haie supported and 
assisted nonregistrants. 

American Civil Lil>ertics L’nion 

600 1‘efin Ave., S.E., U'ashington DC 20002 

Central Committee for Conscientious Objectors 

22US South St., Philadelphia P.A 19146 

and 1251 2nd Ave., S.in Francisco C.A 94122 

Church of the Brethren 

1451 Dundee Ave., Elgin IL 60120 

Clcrg>- and Laity Concerned 

198 Broadway, New York NY 10038 

Committee Against Registration and the Draft 
245 2nd Ave., N.E., Washington DC 20002 

Fellowship of Reconciliation 
Box 271, Nyack NY 10960 

Friends Peace Committee 

1515 Cherry St.. Philadelphia PA 19102 

Friends United .Meeting 

101 Quaker Hill Drive, Richmond l.N 47374 

.Mennonite Central Committee 
21 South 12lli St , Akron P.A 17501 

National Intcrrcligious Service 

Board for Conscientious Ohjeelors 

550 Washington Bldg., 15th vie .New Y »rk Kve . N W. 

Washmgtoii DC 20005 

U'ar Uesisters' League 

339 Lafaxettc St., New Ynrk NY 10012 

Women's International l.eague 

for Peace and Freedom 

1213 Race St., Philadelphia PA 19107 

Women’s Strike for Peace 

201 Massachnsetls Ave., Wa.shington DC' 20002 
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APPENDIX B 




«n *9«n<y tor mititarY irxS dratt count^nA^ 



1251 2nd avenue 3rd floor 

san francjsooca 94122 • I41SI M6'OSOO 



May 2, 1980 



Dear Friend: 



The Central Conunittee for Conscientious Objectors is a non-profit organiiation 
that has been working since 1943 to help individuals unable to participate in 
the oiilitary for reasons of conscience. 

Since President Carter's announcement in January that he intends to resume draft 
registration, we've been working overtime to keep you up-to-date about registra- 
tion and draft -related issues. 



Enclosed you will find information to help you think through your ideas about 
conscientious objection to war and alternatives available to you other than mi- 
litary service. There is also a memo outlining what you can expect if you don't 
register with the Selective Service system, as well as the latest issue of the 
Draft Counselor's Newsletter, to tell you what is currently happening with the 
President's draft registration proposal. 

If you think you might be a C.O, or are inclined at all in that direction, CCCO- 
WR urges you to go on record as one as soon as possible. If and when registra- 
tion begins, and if your conscience permits you to register, write in bold let- 
ters on the registration form, "I .iM A CONSCI ENTICUS OBJECTOR." 

Make xerox copies of the form and hang onto them, (Selective Service might not 
keep the card you send in, but you may be able to use the copies of the card 
you retain to reestablish that you were a C.O, at the time you registered.) 

We also suggest, while you have time to do so, that you get your ideas on con- 
scientious objection together. One good way is to write responses to the ques- 
tions SSS asked C.O.'s during the Vietnam war. Discuss your ideas with a trained 
counselor. Read through the "Handbook for C.O.'s." But do so now. According 
to plans released by SSS, you'll have only 15 days to make a C.O. claim after 
receiving that telegram informing you of your induction into the military. 

Included in this packet are the questions SSS asked of C.O.'s, as well as a de- 
tailed discussion of C.O, status and require.ments . 

CCCO-WR is a small organ! tat ion, supported entirely by private donations. Ob- 
viously, we don't get Federal funding, and there aren't a lot of big founda- 
tions bankrolling anti-draft work. WTiich means we rely entirely on your gener- 
osity to survive. 



We need a donation of at least S2.50 to cover the cost of the enclosed .materi- 
als and postage. If you can dona.e more, it would be greatly appreciated, and 
will help keep us in business. 




Charles Rohrbacher 
for the staff at CCCQ 



rcunded in 1343 Z3 the Central Cenm. t:ee for ConQcienticua Objectors, 
A non-profit organization. All oontributiona are t-ar- deduct idle. 
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NOTE TO CuUNSELUK:i: pjrzijn of CJ'J is incsrulecL 

to be use^i .3 zn did iu d^ur.ssLiKj, .,e ui^je \jCu tt 
detach it, repriftt it, and gije it ds side 2 distri- 
bucion as possible. These most 2jmnor,lg aSKcd -,'ut 5- 
tions dre ^nsoered bg dill Zmith V the Jeleativc 
Sersice Uiu Panel in Los Anjeles, 

On June 27, iPiJO, I’rcsiJcnt Carter signed legis- 
lation resuming Jract registration in the United 
States t ‘01 the- tirst ti:ne since Ciie Vietnam war. 
Registr.it joji is expected to commence on July 21, 

1980 .»itn the young men born 111 IJbJ and 1961 re- 
gistering during tae two weeks following that date. 

Follovwng IS a list of questions most frequently 
asked by young men concerning their rights and re- 
sponsibilities under t.ie new draft law; 

Q. Who Is required to register under the new law? 

A. All male U.S- cititens botn inside and outside 
the U.o. who were born on or after January 1, I960. 
All aliens residing in the U.o. in tne same age 
groups, with the exception of aliens in the United 
States on temporary visas (uiplomats, foreign stu- 
dents, foreign press representatives, etc.). All 
refugees in tne United States (Cubans, Vietnamese 
boat people, etc.). ill American [ndiaiis, irre- 
spective of ufiy treaty rights. All residents of 
Guam, Puerto lUco, tne Virgin Islands, Alaska, 
l-iwaii and tlie district of Columbia. Any resi- 
dent of American Samoa or Swains Island who comes 
to the United St.otes. In short, any male in tne 
requisite age group, otner than a handful of non 
resident aliens. 

Q: If I refuse to register, when does the statute 
of limitations run out on my offense? 

A: On your 5lst birthday. However, if you are out- 
side the US between your 26th birthday and your 31st 
birthday, the statute may be “tolled”, meaning that 
you could bo prosecuted at a later date. Check with 
a lawyer before relying on this. 

Does tins include undocumented workers born 
after January 1, 1960 (so called “illegal al- 
iens”'’) . 

A. Yes. 

Q. khy arc undocumented workers required to re- 
gister - can tncy legally be inducted into the 
Armed Forces? 

A. f\t the present time, only legal permanent 
resident .1 liens are permitted to enter the Armed 
Forces. An undocumented worker cannot legally 
enter the military. Requiring such ludividail.s 
to register is purely punitive - in fact, lolec- 
tive Service has issued u directive requiring Se- 
lective ^c^vlce employees to reiiort any person to 
the Im.migration .and sat arj 1 1 cat 1 on Service whom 
tlicy "suspect*' of being an ilUg.il alien. (Sec- 
tion 603.3 of tne Kegisliaiit’s Processing .‘tanu.il). 




Q. WTiat information must be given by the »ouiig 
man who registers, and where does registration 
occur? 

A. The registrant must appear at a post office 
to fill out a registration form upon wliica he must 
list his date of birth, sex, social security .number 
full name, current mailing address, perr’aiient resi- 
dence, current phone number, signature and date. 

He must also indicate wnetb.cr he wishes to h.ivu nis 
name, address and telepnone number given tu Arrrcd 
Forces recruiters. Failure to provide an/ of :nia 
information is punishaole by a maxi.mum sentence of 
five years in a Federal prison and/or a fine of 

no, 000. 00. 

Q. Doesn’t it violate the Privacy Act to require 
all of this iiiiormation - especially the social 
Security number? 

A: Perhaps, but in response to a letter from the 
.ACLU, Selective Service director Bernard -ostker 
said that there would not be prosecutions tor tail- 
ing to provide tho Social Security number. 

Draft opponents suggest that you refuse to include 
the numuer since it will foul-up Selective Service 
recordkeeping. In other words, you don't really 
have to put it down. 

Q: If I choose to register, will there bw .i place 
on the card where I can indicate that 1 am a consci 
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entioiis ubjuxicor"’ 

A: -io. "ui JVC ScrviwO, ip, their i nst ruct 

to p*>5ial «orVvr». c ';pn. is i tvU tn.ic nil cards must 
be .iccei tcw. re ivd 1 cs s oc i^iut is **ritteii on tuvi. 

Inc idcnt : 1 1 1 ;• , the ^eClal Security nini'cr box (Sox 
5) conL.iins e.v.i«wtly t!.c nunlitr ot spaces necessary 
to fit the ii.ite:ient, 'M am a cO,” Also, there is 
a box on ihe card askit»\» whether a recruiter can 
contact you. ft you are a CO, you mav want to chock 
the bo.x and have i chat about your conscientious ob- 
jection wiih your recruiter. 

Q. Well, then, let's ^et to the ultimate ques- 
tion - 1 >.i ' t the dnn i law unconsti tut icna 1 based 
upon sex 'T ige d Lsc r i.TUiiat ion or involuntary servi- 
tude 

A. Of coarsel wut .»e must remember wrio t!ie al- 
timate j,r:nlrator of Liiis question is - tne .'.lAon 
Supreme C^,art, If t!;ev decide it is const i tuti or.- 
al, it doesn't matter v>iiat the people think, or 
even whal ■••.akes sense. s^ain, any individual would 
he ill-cd.ised to refuse to rci^ister because at me 
uncona 1 1 tut loua 1 1 ty of the draft la.v. te must await 
the out cone of Uti^aiion presently being pressed 
by the National A.C.L.U. 

Q. jut wnat if I refuse to register because I 
truly believe the law „s uncons t i tut lona 1 - 
doesn’t that provide me -itii a defense in Court? 

A. Probably not; if you guess wrong and the Supreme 
Court upholds the cons 1 1 tut iona 1 1 ty of the draft 
law, you are facing a maximum sentence ot five years 
and/or a $10,000.00 tine. In fact, ai;v violation of 
the druft law carries tlie same ma.ximum penalty - 
it's the same whether you burn down ine draft board, 
or burn your draft card, refuse to register, or fail 
to notify them of a cnange in your nailing address ♦ 

Q. .Sevcrt.heless, isn't it true that a large number 
of young men have announced that tliey won't re- 
gister for the draft under any circamstance - how- 
are they going to take such a large number of men 
to court? 

A. If a l.arge number publicly refuse to register, 
the Government .may pick out only the most vocal of 
anti -draft refusers to prosecute. However, during 
past periods the iiovernmcnt prosecuted any and ail 
non-reg istfants wno came to tneir attention, and 
again one would act at his peril in assuming that 
there is safety in numbers. Also, the draft pro- 
ponents have suggested curative legisl.*tion ^hicn 
would permit cross-checking of Social Security 
computer listings with Selective Service computer 
listings to ferret out those wno failed to register. 
Anyone planning to refuse to register should be well 
aware of tlio potential penalties and act only after 
receiving accurate information. 

Q. 1 was born in I9b2. when will 1 have to regis- 
ter and when could I be drafted? 

A. Ind k vidu.i 1 s born in 1902 rubt register in 
January, Ibbl at a time to be specified at a la- 
ter date. Individuals born in l‘J03 .ind later must 
register at ur al»out the time of tneir I3th birth- 
d-itcs, V pvT.-.oii horn in lUo2 has his primary year 



of liability for the draft in the calendar .eir 
1932 ( lanu.iry I, Ij 32 to December 31, l^t2' . Jii- 
der t.he lottery .-t/stem, tne pii.iiar/ ycir of li.i- 
bility occurs in the year in -»hich you re.icn voui* 
20ih hirthd.i). In l‘Jb3, a person born in l^c_ 
would .nter tne second priority selection ^roup. 

He could not be ordered to report f».,r induction 
until all people born in 1963 i»ad been ordered 
to report- The individual tails into jucco>- 
sively lower priority selection groups eacii ..ear 
thereafter, until he reaches his 26th birthdav. 

Q. .low does the lottery system work? 

A. Vfen are assigned lottery numbers based upori a 
random drawing winch occurs after registration, 
assigning numbers from 1 to 365 to :he davs .jf 
the year. You rcc<;ivo a permanent 1 tt:;rv i. caber 
based upon the number assigned to voar *.rtidate. 
vfter tnat, tf draft ca 1 U ire issued t.-^e Calls 
go first to the lowest number (numoer I i-» t 
lowest) and then progress ive 1 y higiier nu.Tiucr ..n- 
til the quotas for a given year h.ive been net, 

Men are .Ira f ted from the first priority selection 
group, in order of lottery numbers. If all men 
in the first priority selection group those 
becoming age 20 in that particular calenuar yeir) 
are taken, those in the second prioritv selection 
group go next, by lottery number. The idea is to 
take younger men first, and then take older men if 
necessary. 

Q. When will the lottery drawing occur for mei^ 
born in 1960? 

A. selective Service has not announced a lottery 
drawing as yet. ror now, only registration is con- 
templated. However, they could proceed to a lottery 
and c I ass i f ica t ions without further Cong.’*ess lonai 
approval. Only actual inductions into tne Army re- 
quire further Congrssional approval - all else can 
be accomplished under existing legislation. 

Q. If 1 was born in 1962, could 1 be drafted any 
earlier than January I, 1932? 

A. .^ot under existing legislation, unless Cv.»ngress 
gave approval and there was a serious national emer- 
gency. Men do not enter the first priority ^elec- 
tion group until January 1, of the year in whic.a 
they become age 20. 

What if I leave the U.S. for another country 
before registration commences - must 1 register 
for the draft? 

A. Yes. All U.i. citizens must register, even 
those who live outside the U.S. or have departed 
the U.S. for any reason. However, only aliens who 
actually live in the U.S. and arc otherwise eligible 
for registration, nust register. 

Q. What if 1 leave the U.o. and renounce my citicen 
ship - what arc tne legal consequences? 

A. You wouldn't have to register, but vou could ne- 
ver return to the U.:>., even tor a brief visit or 
vacation. Under Immigration law, ,i citicen who 
leaves the to avoid militarv scrViCC .ind -ho 

renounces Ins citizenship to avoid re^ i tra t i on 
for the drift, is permanently ineligible lo enter 
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the U.6. 

DiJn't :» 0 : t jt tno people >*ho tied to Canada to 
avoid Che \iLCuin War eventually return to the U.j. 
V. iChouC penalty? 

A. Yes, but It took j Proc laniat ion by two presi- 
dents to clear the way I'or their return, and we 
can't expect history to repeat itself. Unless 
an amnesty or pardon is issued, you mi^ht never 
be able tu leTurn. Also, your status varies de- 
pending upon wiiethor you renounce your U.S. citi- 
zenship or iiinplv refuse to obey Selective Service 
law In the tormer case, you can never return 
without j I're., iden c ia 1 amnestry or pardon. In the 
latter case, you can return, but you .-rnght have to 
face prosecution for draft evasion, and there is no 
statute uf i.mitations while you are living outside 
the U.S. 

Q. O.k. - I'm willing to take the risks; when is 
the next tram to Canada.’ 

A. The trains have stopped running! 3oth Canada 
and Sweden h.ive changed their immigration laws 
and policies, and it is virtually impossible for 
a young man to immigrate to either country today. 

Q. What about deferments? Couldn't I stay out 
of the Army by becoming a career student? How 
about occupational deferments? Could I stay out 
by buying a certificate in the Universal Life 
Church as a minister? 

A. All student deferments will probably be 
eliminated (they already have been eli.minated 
for undergraduates) . At present only students 
in medical school or schools of dentistry, 
osteopathy, optometry, podiatry, veterinary 
.medicine, or registered nursing are eligible for 
such deferments. Also, students in accredited 
theological, divinity or rabbinical schools. 

The only occupational deferments are those for 
ministers, priests, rabbis, etc. A certificate 
in the Universal Life Church will only be laugned 
at by Selective Service (don't believe the ads in 
college newspapers wnich claim that such certifi- 
cates confer automatic eligibility for deferments). 
You oust be a full time minister, etc., or student 
preparing for the ministry, etc. :>elective Service 
frowns upon .my religion which isn't at least 500 
years old and oriented toward western culture. 

You might win in court if you are really a legi- 
timate mini'iter or rheological student, but ex- 
pect a tough fight if it isn’t a traditional 
church. i‘rt- -medical or pre-thcological students 
don’t get the deferments - only those actually 
attending the schools mentioned. Medical spe- 
cialists may be sulijcct to a special draft for 
medical specialists, after they finish their 
training . 

Q. What alu)ut conscientious objection? I'm not 
religious, but I am opposed to war and I would 
refuse to fight. 

A. If you arc conscientiously opposed to parti- 
cipation in *.ir ill any form vou may ({ualify for 
conscientious objector status. You don't have to 



be religious - even atheists can qualify. See a 
qualiticd draft counselor! Ilus extrupt i on is 
•juitc com{>lev. and requires extensive c jun> v i : ng . 
Nevertheless, if you are persistent you c.l-i iot.i,in 
an exemption from military service. Houc‘<r, . f 
your lottery number is reached for induction ai.d 
you pass the physical examination, you «ill be 
required to perform two vears of alternate civil- 
ian service lu sume occupation which contricutes 
to t!\e National health, safety or interest. If 
you can't find such a job, Selective Service wiil 
assign you to the most unpleasant one they ..an 
f ind . 

Q. I am the only son in the family. Does rfiis 
make me eligible for a defer.^!ent ” 

A. Not unless your father or one or .mcie brothers 
or sisters died while serving on active duty witn 
the Armed Forces of the U.o. or died as a result 
of a service-connected disability, leaving /ou .is 
the only son in the family. That’s the iogil 
definition of a sole surviving son. 

Q. I've got it made - I qualify for a medical defer- 
ment ! 

A. Don't be so sure! Selective Service has proposed 
changes to the regulations which will make it more 
difficult to obtain a medical deferment. Under the 
proposed changes, you don't receive a physical e.'iam 
until the day you enter the irmy - if you pass, there 
is no appeal. You either enter the .\rmy or rciuse 
induction. Tlie legal test would then be -netner anv 
reasonable doctor could have found you acceptable 
under the Arn.v's standards. Those standard> are con- 
tained in Army Regulation 40-501, Chapter d - a/ail- 
able at most draft counseling centers. Selective 
Service takes the position that a medical deferment 
13 not a right or privilege - only the .Army nas the 
privilege of deciding whether to take you or not. 

Q. I was born in Ireland, but I am now a U.S. cit- 
iten. I've heard that people who are citizens of 
both Ireland and the United States qualify for de- 
ferments. Is th.it true? 

4. Yes! In f.ict, if you are a citizen of both :he 
United States and any of the following countries you 
-wiy qualify for a deferment - .Argentina, Vustna. Costa 
.Rica, Formosa, iionduras, Ireland, Italy, Liberia, 
Norway, Para quay, Spain, Switzerland, or fug js la via. 
Treaties between the U.S. and these countries provide 
that such deferments must bo given, even if /ou :ave 
becofne a U.S. citizen! However, you can't bcco:i;e a 
citizen of one of the named countries now (if you 
attempt to do so, you may lose your U.S. citizenship 
and your right to be in the U.S.). Only people wno 
are already a citizen of both the U.S. and one of 
the named countries are eligible. 

Q. I am married and my wife is expecting. Can I 
get a hardship deferment? 

A. Perliaps, but your right to that deferment is not 
absolute. Being married is certainly not eiiui;.:h, but 
having a pregnant wife might be. See a .pi.iliiicd 
draft counselor if you have any dependents, i*N.cn a 
dependent who relies upon you lor physical asM-.tance, 
but is financially independent. 
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Q. l*m triiainki to I'o nuclear phvsicisc. oouli 1 
get an - ^ upa t i on.i I Jeiertient because ot ^n/ critical 
occupat iv«na I >ni1L.’ 

A. ioI Iberc are no occupational dcfernionts, other 
than thobe previous 1/ mentioned for ministers, etc. 

Q. I have been seeing a ps/chologist tor emotional 
problems for ten years - surely they don't want me I 

A. Don't count on it I extensive treatment by a 
psychologist is not necessarilv a disqual ity ing de- 
fect - see a draft counselor. This is one of the most 
common mt sunderstandings that many parents have - 
don't lure your son into complaccncv just because 
you tiiinl. he is a flake. Ih.e Army may not agree. 

Don't rely on your psvc.hologist for an opinion - 
he/shc IS a psychologist, not a draft specialist. 

Even if the psychologist insists that they had .many 
similar cases in the Vietnam War and all of their 
patients received deferments, don't believe itl 
Repeat; sec a draft counselor. 

Q. O.K., but I also smoke pot. Got you now, huh? 

A. .lope I The Army knows that most young people 
have e.xper iniented with drugs. Youcin't get out un- 
less you are virtually a drug addict, and it isn’t 
worth it to become one to stay out - there are easier 
ways tu get a deferment. 

Q. I was arrested and convicted of petty theft when I 
was a iuvtniie. Can I be drafted with a criminal 
record: 

A. Yes: You have to have a serious criminal record 

to be declared ineligible for the draft. A juvenile 
record or even one or two misdemeanor convictions as 
an adult will not keep you out if the Army decides 
it wants you. 

Q. How about gay men? Will they be drafted? 

A. Lender present military regulations, a gay person 
cannot enter the Armed Forces. However, since there 
is no longer a stigma attached to being gay in many 
communities, it remains to be seen what proof the 
Army is going to require. Also, the A.C.L.U. is 
fighting to overcofiie military regulations which pro- 
hibit the induction or enlistment of gay people. 

There is a moral dilemma here - should a person take 
advantage of a regijlation wnich clearly discriminates 
against gay people? Get counseling from a gay counse- 
ling center if you have qualms about this one, and 
you should havel 

Q. I entered the U.S. from Mexico 3 months ago as a 
permanent resident alien. I can't speax English very 
well yet. Could I be drafted? 

A. The menial exams at all inductions centers in the 
U.S. are .*.iven in English. If you can't pass the test 
in English, you can't be drafted. Interestingly 
Puerto Rico the tests are given in Spanish. This 
probably discri.minates against Puerto Ricans, but 
the Army cl.iims that nobody is really r.iken unless 
they can get by in English anyway. 

Q. Wh:it if 1 flunk the mental test on purpo.se? How 
would they know I .,as faking? 

A. If you have a nigh school diploma, they will keep 



re-test ing you until you pass, -nle.s there ,s evi- 
dence of a le-irning deric'.ency. Mso, uf the 

questions are cross- i.T-excd to ea.ible t:u* \r iv to ic- 
tect faking. Doing poorly on the t-st not cause 

you to be rejected, but might insure that . ou «^ere 
assigned to a combat role because > ou not qualiiy 
for any technical training. 

If r get a draft notice while 1 am attending col- 
lege, can I delay my induction until ! .,;aduaie or 
finish the semester^ 

A. \‘ot until you graduate, unless vc.o ire in your 
Senior year. The regulations do poir.t .•oa to fi- 
nish the semester, and > ou might be to finisn 

the school year if you are taking couiics 'r.at last 
a full year rather than a semester. 

q. Mow can I register as a consc i ant : lus onjector 
now? I've been told that Selective is not 

accepting any claims for deferments nov. . 

A. It is true that you cannot submi r claim to 
Selective Service now for any deter".c:it, b^t you 
can go on record in other ways. If .ire a con- 
scientious objector you can register -.tth manv peace 
groups now, to prove your sincerity .atcr. For ex- 
ample, the Central Committee for Consc ; ent i jus Ob- 
jectors in Philadelphia, the Jewish Pvace h e 1 lows.*up , 

Lite uatnoiic Peace Fellowship, the L'r’. i lar i .n-Hniver':n 
list Church, the .American Friends Service -jmjnittee, 
and the Fellowship of .Reconciliation ali accept re- 
gistrations from conscientious objectors, .mJ oiil 
provide proof of such registrations .n the ruture, 
when called upon to do so. C.O.'s siiould fill out 
the Special Form For Conscientious Object jr.s . SoE ror 
130) last published by Selective Sen-tee :’i lv7?, anu 
have It notariied for future reference. Copies of 
the form may be ootained from any draft counselor. 

You can do the same with any other derermeiit, and it 
would be wise to do so. There are special forms for 
dependency, ministerial deferments, etc. 

Q. When will Selective Service begin processing in- 
dividuals for deferments? When can I expect zo be 
classified and given a physical exam? 

A. At present. Selective Service denies anv plans 
for classification, physical exams, etc. but cb.ey 
could initiate such action without Cong.’-osional 
approv.al. Don't wait for Selective Service to act - 
see a draft counselor now. 

Q. Where else can I obtain counseling materials? 

A. The Central Coirroittee for Consci e.*it lous Objectors. 
1251 Second Avenue, Sail Francisco, California D4122 
publishes an excellent newsletter for $13.00 per year. 
Also, tne Women Strike lor Peace, 53c. > »'ico tuva., 
Los Angeles, CA 90019 has many counseling aids avail- 
able. 
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ARE YOU A CONSCIlMIOUS OBJECTOR? 



Vou inay be one of the .Tiany .T.en subject to the draft or in the niilitary uho 
have serious questions about -ar. Do you Vnow about the legal provisions for 
conscientious objectors? Or*are you questioning whether your objection to war 
is covered by the law^ This sheet may be helpful to you. 

Conscientious Objector Provisions : The present draft law provides that no 

person snail "be subject to combatant train- 
ing and service in the armed forces of the United States, who, by reason of 
religious training and belief, is conscientiously opposed to participation in 
war in any form " The military provisions parallel the civilian law. A nan who 
is opposed only to combatant duty will, if his claim is upheld, be assignee to 
noncombatant duty i: drafted; if he is in the military, he -ill be transferred 
CO nonconbatant duty. If opposed to co.mbatant and noncor.batant service, he -ill 
be discharged or, if drafted, ordered to perform civilian work of national im- 
portance . 

Religious Training and Belief : Although the law speaks of "religious training 

and belief," the Supreme Court held in that 

a man need not be religious in the conventional sense, or consider hi.msel: re- 
ligious, to qualify as a CO. The law does not require you to oe a member o: a 
church or religious crganication , nor to follow any formal creed. Formal reli- 
gious training, such as received in Sunday School or church, is not necessary. 
IVhat you must show is that you have religious or moral beliefs which do not 
allow you to participate in war. 

War In Any Form : Many men strongly object to the U.S. involvement in Indochina 

but are unsure whether they object to part i cipation in -ar in 
any form, as the law requires. Some -ill find Arlo Tatum's "So You vNOuld .-.a.e 
Fought Hitler?" and "So You would Fight If This Country Were Attacked'”', avail- 
able from CCCO, helpful as one approach to tnis problem. The following para- 
graphs suggest another. 

Although the Supreme Court held in 1971 that objection to a particular war 
would not be recogniied by law, its decision did not seem to say that a man .must 
know what he would do in every situation before he can qualify as a CO. a man 
can recogniie chat his oeliefs might change in the future. If he does, the 
Court said, he is using "humble good sense." He can still be recogniced as a CO 
if he IS sure he now objects to all war. 

Courts have held that Selective Service and military officials may asN a 
ma.n what his position on past and future wars might be. Some courts have added 
that failure to answer i..cws that a man is insincere. Thus, a man should .not 
ignore these questions in thinking through his claim. 

Many men, r.owever, have difficulty applying their beliefs to a situation 
they do not actually face. It may be helpful to realiie that oi\e is not asked 
to project w.hat his beliefs might be in the future or might have been in the 
past. What are your beliefs now? How -ould those b e 1 1 e : s -- not beliefs 
changed in iO.me -ay that you could not knuw -- apply to past or future war? 

Would your beliefs as they now stand allow you to fight? 

by asking yourself these questions, you may find that you can honestly apply 
for CO status. If so, you shw...d 'Juke application even though you do not have 
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answers to every ques:ion you night be asked. On the other hand, you nay find 
you cannot honestly say you oDject to participation .n »*ar in any form. You 
may stiil make application (draftees can modify the wording on Form 130 to suit 
their own beliefs), but Selective Service, the military, and the courts almost 
never recognize such claims. You should consult a draft or military counselor 
to discuss other alternatives that might be available to you. Names of counselors 
are available from CCCO. 

Sincerity : In addition to showing that you have a religious or moral objection 

to participation in war in any form, you must also demonstrate to 
Selective Service or the military that your beliefs are sincerely held. Sup- 
porting letters can help. Drafw registrants have the right to appear before the 
local board and present witnesses. If this is unsuccessful, they can appear be- 
fore the state appeal board and. in some cases, the national appeal board. A 
man applying for CO status in the .militarv is interviewed by a chaplain, a medical 
officer, a hearing officer of grade 0-3 or higher, and often times his commanding 
officer. Interviews- and personal appearances may help to establish your sincer- 
ity, In any case, an honest claim is the strongest clai.m. A dishonest one is 
likely to backfire not only on you, but on others claiming CO status. 

Warning : Applying for CO status to Selective Service or the military is complex. 

Do not rely on this sheet alone. For the name of a counselor near you, 
contact CCCO. 



Prepared and printed by CCCO Western Region, 12S1 2nd Ave., San Francisco, 
Ca. 94122 (415) 566-OSOO. 
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Letters in Support of CO Claim 



A cuntc IrnClouA ohjoccor Is defined by law as a ran whu Is opposed cn pA r C 1 l 1 r l on 
In wer, brtuiise ol religious, toorAl, ocMcsl, or oth»»r deeply held beliefs wlUch sro centrAl 
CO h\n life. Selective .^efvlce provides for two 1 1 as s 1 1 Ic a t i ons of conscientious objectors, 
1-A-O And I-O, end a a>an ru^y Apply for one or the other. Instead of being draftee st a 
regular soldier 1 1 hi5 lottery nunhir is reached, a resn classified I-A-0 will be reculred 
to »p«*nd two yesrs as a noncuent a t an t in the cil ! t Cary (usua 11 y as a medic); a I-O dcei not 
enter the military but must perform two years of civilian work approved by Selective Service 
(often in .1 huspicsl). There Is no re<?ol r ement that a CO be a Quatter, Srethren, Per.nonlte, 
or member of any other church. M^sny mm who belong co no religions organization and wr.o 
hold no conventional religions hclle/a Save been officially recognized as conaclenc icua oo- 
jectors uodcc current court declslona. 

To bo recognized aa a 1-A-O or a 1-0 oy Selective Service, a uvan tauat fill out SSS Form 
150, explaining bis beliefs. The mAn who stibmita documentation of hia sincerity will have a 
greater chance of getting the atatua he seeks. Reference lettert froa 5 or 6 people who 
know him and can cooflrm the truth of Uiat he says In hla Form ISO are helpful. These sug- 
geationn may help yuu write A good letter of reference: 

1) You have agreed to write aueh n reference letter bccauae you believe In the sin- 
cerity, truthfulness , and good moral character of the CO, so be sure to state that. 

2) Describe ways In which the CO Uvea in occord with hia claimed beliefs. Use spe- 
cific details. Incidents, And exact words as muen aa possible, rather than merely, '"He Haa 
always been a |*entle peraoo..,.** If yoj know him from hla activities In church or rell|lous 
ocganlzatlcna , it is helpful to -^ctKlon these. 

3) If you have been influential In hla rearing and ooral education, explain t.he Ideala 

and beliefa you have tried to instill in him. Again, uae apeclflc Incldenta and exact 

words whenever posalble. 

4) State whether you are fanlUar with the CO’a beliefs, and how you happen to know 
them (e.g., ’Ve’ve had numerous dlicuaslona, and I've read his CO a pp I ic a t Ion**) . SuxnaacUe 
briefly what yuu understand to be his tellefa, stressing hla opposition to all war, and, 
only viicfe applicable , the religious baals of hia bellefa. 

5) These points needn't be covered In any special orOer or language. Uae your own 
words; avoid a ’'canned** cr copied letter. 

For these p*ifoosea, the C0*s local draft board will want you to tell a little stout 
your background: 

1) What ia your relationship :o the CO? How long have you known him? 

2) khat Is vour occupation? If ycu have any background in the armed forces, It la 

helpful to mention It, to snow your own perspective on war and the military. 

■J) Do you disagree with the CO'a beliefs? If so, m.ake that clear. It nakea your tca- 
LJmuny to Ms sincerity th.st much more lirpreaalve. 

The U'tcer should be typewritten, tone i se - -uaun 1 1 y nnt mere than enf or two pagts--and 

-ik'd to "Chalrsun, Local Draft J^osfd No, . De sure to Include the C0*s Selcctiv* 

S< rvite nufr.hc . I; you have IcCCrrhcad stAficnery with your title and organizational .a i f I - 
liorlon. It may i>c I'clpful to use !t. fhe letter should be given to the CO Co review and 
n*nH cu his draft b^artl wlt!» other papers. You should make a carbon copy cr ohotocopy of 
tbi Itttcf for the CO's personal .-ecordi, or nc should photocopy i: before sending it in. 

If lIjc CO goes bvtur* Ms dcnfc bo4fd :n person to explain his beliefs, h-* may six you 
to gn with him as a witiux.^. Ag.ijn, yOi should be prepared to talk about specific details 
whlcii illH»tratf that he tries to llv# r ^^nJ^ i s tent I y u(th his beliefs. It Is useful to con- 
sult with thf CO before the appearnnee, to be sur^ you understand his beliefs, nnd the ways 
your experloncex wl t.h him rel-tr to then. Yoo muy he given very little time to talk, so you 
Hhruld he prepared tn say the most importuot things first. 

For furtlier information, CD's should consult CCCO’a HnnHhnox fnr Conne irt>t 1 ou n lector* 
CO’;*. In the Arr.iod Forces or Lhe Re:.ervcm seeklr.;; to be discharged should <ee "Advice lor Con- 
scierktious Cbjectnca In the Afrru d Poreem" (CCCO) . 



CCCO 

AN agency ► 0 TOM Y*a/>ui Sn 1f1C5 

military a no wCDC. MIS CXk'jo »n. ftOSOd 

OAA^T COUNSELING W«r»*»n liQ Si., San Cj<. J-41C2 



I2M) M ri71 
IJirJ 427.J5SO 
(4161 A41 3700 
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Selocciv^r Service System 



Form .ipproved 
Rudj^ft Bureau No 
33-ROl 1 5 



SPECUL FORM FOR CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 




The purpose of this questionnaire is to assist your local board in det.:rmin- 
Ing whether you qualify for classification as a conscientious objeccnr. Before 
you answer the questions you may wish to read the pamphlet* “Conscientious Cbjector'*, 
which Is available at your local board office. 

Print or type, on separate sheets of paper, a statement answering the questions 
below. Sign both your statement and this form. Attach your statement to the form 
and mail or deliver .them to your local board. 



To be classified as a conscientious objector you must be opposed to war in anv 
form. Your objection must be based on moral or ethical beliefs, or beliefs vnicn 
are commonly accepted as religious. Your beliefs must influence your life as clu* 
belief in God Influences the life of one who is a traditionally religious conscien- 
tious objector To qualify, your conscience must be spurred by deeply held moral, 
ethical or religious beliefs which would give you no peace if you allowed yourself 
to become a combatant rember of the armed forces. 



Include in your statement, if possible, responses to the following. If you 
wish you may attach letters of reference from persons who know you or any ocher 
information you would like to bring to the attention of your local board. 

1. Describe the beliefs which are the basis for your claim for 
classification as a conscientious objector. 

2. Will your beliefs permit you to serve in a position in Che 
armed forces where the use of weapons is not required? If not, 
why? 



3« Explain how you acquired the beliefs which are the basis of 
your claim. Your answer may inc’ude such information as the 
Influence of family members or otlier persons; religious train- 
ing, If applicable; experiences at school; membership in or- 
ganizations; books and readings which influenced you. You may 
wish CO provide any ocher information which will help in ex- 
plaining why you believe as you do. 

4. Explain what most clearly shows that your beliefs are deeply 
held. 

5. Do your beliefs affect the way you live? Describe how your 
beliefs affect the type of work you will do to earn a living 
or the types of activity you participate in during nonworking 
hours? 

6- Describe any specific actions or incidents of your life that 
show you believe as you do. 

INSURE YOUR SIGNATURE IS ON TllE REVERSE AND ALL IKFORMATION REQUESTED IS CCMTLHTE. 



SSS Form 150 (Revised APR 18. 1972) Previous Printings Obsolete 

Reprlnced by CCCO-WR, 1251 Second Ave.. S.F. 0 ^ 22 . (41^)566-0500 
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such as factories 



and oil rot merits, but many of their missions wore 
against citvcs %ith no military importance, tull ot 
inijocent <»i»ilians. 

One uoorgo's pilot ca 1 1 cu the crow together 

and aiini'uiiccJ chat he could rctusc to rl/ .my more 
mission^, jiviainst civilian cargo'cs. ile s.nd he in- 
tendou to slo this, oven if th.c 'vrTiv court -m.irti.i led 
him. \rttr hours of discussion, the crew decided, 
along with tneir pilot, to refuse to homo cities. 

This pilot uiid his crew may not have thought of them- 
selves as /»ar resistors. hut they were. They re- 
fused to homi) innocent civill.-ins. They took a stand 
against a part of war they believed was wrong. They 
did not face court-martial because they were shot 
down bomf>ing an oil refinery and survived as pri- 
soners of ^ar. 

When d war begins, most people, however reluctantly, 
go to war. rut there have al.viys been many others 
who hrt'. e refused to participate. They refuse in 
many wavs. Objectors in l‘Jtli-contury Surope , for 
instance, often voted with their feet against the 
draft svstems in their countries. They came by 
the hundreds of tliousands to the United states as 
immigrants . 

Many soldiers, even in the heat of combat, do not 
fire their weapons as ordered. In one survey after 
World War II, ^rig. Gen. S.L.A. Marshall found that 
as many as "31 of the soldiers in some units refused 
to kill by simply not shooting at the enemy. In the 
noise and confusion of combat, they -ere not dis- 
covered . 

.."hen, in the early 1970s, many tnousands of people 
applied for conscientious objector statu.s, demanded 
personal appearances before their draft boards, and 
appealed tlioir c t ass i f ica t ions , the draft system i)e- 
gan to break doi.Ti. &v completely using all their 
rights, the<c people in effect resisted the draft 
law . 

All of these people, by tlicir actions, made it harder 
for the war system to work. If you arc against -ar 
and the dr.ifc, you .may also be thinking .about what 
actions you should take to stop the war system. 

You nuy decide to take a public stand, break the law, 
and risk jail. Or you .may decide to resist quietly, 
with less risk of jail, but witn the constant fear 
of arrest. lou may choose to stay within the l.aw, 
at least for now. But only you can finally decide 
wliat you nurt do. 




times go abs«.r.t witn.out leave .jr rciasf v:> . - Li 

these individuals risk legal sanction^ -i.Md penal- 
ties because of the actions tlicy've taken i.i uwcor- 
dance with their beliefs. 

CIVIL OlSuBEOIANCE 

One of rhe most famous essays of all time l.s tlcury 
David Thoroau's “On the Duty of Civil U ; i.oued i .uice , “ 
.written about a night Tlioieau spent in ’.n 1 tor re- 
fusing to pay a poll-tax. ihoreuu Jefefid..; . ir- re- 
fusal by arguing that someti;iies a person rtu.-t bteuk 
the government's law in order to follow ^ hi.;hcr law- 
in Thoreau's caso, to protest the injustiwe ui the 
Me.xican War. 

iince Thorcau wrote his essay, men and womcji iiave 
conunitted civil disobcdiance to protest .iy,..i.4sc .vars, 
racial discrimination, nuclear power, and many ot.hcr 
injustices. The early labor movement broke tnc iuw 
when It called strikes, but eventually ita civil dis- 
obediance led to laws making strike actiun.s legal. 

In all t!iesc cases, people who broke the 1 .iw !)uliewcd 
they would bo violating their conscience it t.;*:y 
continued to obey an unju.st law. They f>clievea tliat 
simply because something is legal, it is not ru*s.es- 
sarily r.glit or just. By going to jail. re.-uNters 
often helped to pcrsu.adc tiie public that c;i luge -»as 
needed , 

This is also true of most war resistors. hey be- 
lieve that tlic laws which make war possinie, or some 
of the laws of war itself, ire wrong. *vhcn the law 
compels them to do one thini, and their cun>civ!iccs 
.inotlicr, they believe they n.u.st follow tliv, r con- 
sciences. M.iny also hope tluir actions .ill hclj> 
to end war by convincing people that it is evil. 



This leaflet discusses war resisters who break the 
law l)ccau>e then consciences tell them th.it i .s uli.it 
they must do. Some resistors refuse to register fur 
tlic draft entirely. Others refuse to p.iy for w.ir 
with their t.ixcs. Ito.sistcrs in the military somc- 



RESISTING THE DRAFT 



If you arc draft ige, one way to resist -.ir 
he for you to refuse to register if the government 
requires you to do so. 
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logjpj uOQ 



Dor\ Farbef 



Iti the iM'.t, vlralc rcsistuuce \\^i taken two corms. 
Sarte ro^. i .. t <-:-n took a f'uUlic stand ‘w notif/m^ 
govori’:ii.-Mt jv ncw>j).kj>crs t:iac tiicy were retusiiiK 

to roi,: stef, liicv felt their examine woiili help 
stop the dratt and persuade other peofile to resist. 
Most of li.e'-e resistors apposed botli war and the 
draft >>itcn, Ihey believed it was wroiiJ for tlicm 
to eo alouj; V, ith either one. .Some did nut meet the 
Scicetiie aervioe*'. criteria tor consc icnti ous ob- 
jcctoi stacu>. \early all believed that the draft 
is part of wiiat keeps the uar system >»oin^. Many 
believed applyinij for consc lent ious objector status 
actually helped the system in its work by stifling 
dissent. )r they bulievud that the CO application 
process uas easier for the rich and better-educated, 
and thu:> uinair. Some resisted for still other rca- 







sons . 



Many who refused to rc^^istcr did not take a public 
stand, rhese "private" resistors often believed 
that althouyii they violated draft laws, a sovernment 
engaged in an activity as immoral as war had no right 
to .iail them. They also believed it would bo wrong 
for them to .issist the authorities to cntorcc an evil 
law, so they simply did not tell anyone what they 
were doing. 

Under the draft law, both j>ul>lic and private resis- 
tors face the s*.ime penalties. Refusal to register 
for the draft i> .i felony under feder.il i.tw, punish- 
able by up to five ye.irs t npr i sonment and a 510,000 
fine. \ pul)lic resistor is, of course, riucli more 
likely to ho found out thin a private riMster. But 
many private resistors were discovered by the Jus- 



tiwO ::onartmont v%hen arrested for ot.her uJi.riscs and 



foiuid .%iihout .1 draft card. 

Ithough tacre is row no legal requiremcr^ ; : .<)u 
to carry a draft card, .-^elective Servict ' :• .» .-om* 
{’uter system <%ould tuKC it possible r^r " . 

or other government agor'.cies to clicck ..i -t r . ou 
have registered for trie draft. Cross w.u. . wLwcen 
the draft system and the Social Securit.- ir 

other government agencies might maKe ui-- Jifii- 
cuit in rile future for a private drarc ;w-r.3t.,i to 
remain hidden. 

Most draft resistors were given a second op'ort uni- 
ty to register by Selective Service Ih.i'i .' l .kely 



to be true in the future. Unless you ii-.e 'ho:.;Mt 
about whether you could face jail, you -lou^d uver 
violate the law. 



During the later years of the Vietnam ora, ; ist over 
half of all draft sentences were prod.'. i. a. ,'>a..Lil 7 
two years of civilian .>ork under court dot 

sentences vary from coui-t to court in aiff-rc t ^art; 
of the country and even within the su .e w rt a. st- 
rict, There is no ay to predict wiiat 
would be handed down in t.he future. 

Regardless of sentence, a draft conviction > i fe- 
lony. It could very well affect your c.h.trjoi: for 
future jobs of licensing .n the profw^s i or. - . f-or 
more information on policies regarding J; iit resis- 
tors as they develop in the future, .we; iw ' ricii 
with CCCO. 



RESISTING 'AAR ^AXeS 

Whether or not you are subject to the or^ft. . ou 
may want to think about refusing to pa. lor 

war and the .military. Over half of tno oud- 

got goes to the military^ the defense biw. 
the draft system, and military pensions, ta.< 

resistors believe that is wrong for thorn to ’olp 
pay for the war system. 

Some war tax resistors refuse to p-iy ill )t rhoir 



federal income ta.xes. Some resistoi'» > it. raid t.ne 
amount of their taxes uarmar.kod by tlio r:: .i. nt 
for the milit.irv. Stil; others refuse to f.< a 
small {'art of tlioir t.ixcs as a symbolic p: •. r t or 
refuse to pay federal tclc(hione taxes w:n _'i .re i 
defense surcharge. 



la.x resistors violate the law by their r-ut 

jail or prosecution is not the usual resi. >ns«. o: t!\o 
government. R.atlior, the Internal kevenuv er'vii.e 
will usually confiscate the Tuncy owed ' -f.c resis- 
tor, cither removing it from their b.ink .i«.,>nnt or 
by placing a lien on property, or seitiny i- -jutright 
and selling it at auction for taxes. id" h.i> the 
jiowcr to do both. Money taken from you i a this i,ay 
v,oiild ho used not only for payment of -v, l U. > ..xcs, 
but to pay interest .ind penalties. Aai Civ ivsj ters 
often place their money in an altcrnalire lund to be 
used for community work until IRS takes it. 

Tax resistance and tax laws .ire extiemely J>r,ijilcx. 

ou should not resist war taxes without .e 1 1 i^r. 

.md support. You c.ui get more inforrutiou i i aim :he 
t.ix resistance groups listed at the end ot L:u j Ic.if- 
1 ct . 
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RESISTANCE !N ’HE -IILITARY 

If you :iru lu tho 'mlitary, you arc suhjoc: CO tKc 
Uniiorri Co.u- .t ’lil.C-ir,* . Justice (UC*'J;, i bpociJl 
and yci'.uutc I of la.* for military people. I'he 
UC^U pulll.>hc^ ;icO[)lo in tlic military ror offenses 
that .arc not ^J•llllcs in civili.m life, >uch as ab- 
sence without leave and roiusiiig orders. 

Most people in the milit.iry «ho find that they can 
no longer p.irticin.ite in the :nilitary .md in prepa- 
ration for uar apply for a legal discli.irge. Ihc pro 
cess of applying for the consc lent ious objection dis 
charge can be long and fru^trat ing. Your chances 
of getting tlie diSs..h:irge are good houever, and you 
cannot be punished for .'.ceKing it. other discharges 
and conplai.'.t pro<_edures ,ire aval Lib le is well. Li.NY 
has more i ri forma t ion on .ill of them. 

But you mav find tli.it you cannot go along with the 
fiiilit.irv at .ill, even proceJiiiVil ly , or that your be- 
liefs don't really fit the ::ulitary's CO provisions. 
In that case, you nay one day face orders .*hich you 
can't follow, or you may Jecide that you cannot re- 
main in the military a day longer. 

If you choose to go AWOL, it is wise to Iknow what 
may happen to you and what your options are. CCCO's 
"Guide for the \hOL Gl" can help, as can counseling 
in person with a civilian counselor. 

In the past, war resisters in the military have re- 
fused orders for m.any reasons. person who lias 
tried to get a CO discli.arge and f.ailcd may Jecide 
to remain on jase and refuse ill orders, '-liers, 
such aa George Wilson during World War 11 and some 
C-52 pilots L;i Vietnam sonetiiRCS refused :o bomb 
non-military targets. Ynd some people in the mili- 
tary have refused to worR witn nuclear weapons. The 
military does not recognize any of these actions as 
legitimate, but if you .make clear chat you arc .ictin' 
as your con.science directs, you may get a lighter 
sentence or even a disenarge. 

Before you violate military law, you should seek 
counseling on discharges you might apply for, anu 
on what could happen to you if you do refuse to co- 
operate with .military authorities. CCCO provides 
literature on discharges, ind we can refer you to 
a counselor near you. If there is no counselor in 
your area, we -ill counsel you by nuail. 



THINKING ABOUT WAR RESISTANCE 

When Menrv bavid TIiore.au was in jail, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, the f.imous essayist, came to visit iiirn. 
"Henry, wh.it are you doing in here?" Umerson asked. 
Thoro.iii replied, "W.aldo, what arc you doing out 
there?" 

If like rh«»re.iu, you believe that some cvil.s arc so 
grc.it Chat you should liavc no part in t)ie.m, you may 
find yourself risking j.iil because you follow your 
conscience. IJcciding wlicthe'r to brc.ik tiic Liw or 
follow lcg.il ch.miiels IS never easy. Mere ire some 
guideline'. Aliich ai.iy iielp you in choosing. 

* rh\::r: y:u .\rb: that lc 

YOU 00. ;'rlo latum, an experienced counselor 

and dr.ift rcsi^ic-r who served two sentences in fe- 



deral prison, 'elievcs th.it no one should the 

draft until they i.ave t.il.ked with three .*i^o 

Oppose cljcir position. flus insures vou *ft- '.-.re 
enough about your beliefs that you ..ill e aole to 
lace whatever cones as a result of che.m. 

• you oo:r? sfsa.k yoz lou can 

refuse to cooperate with the law at any time hi 
the LJbOs and ld‘'Os, for instance, many peo['le be- 
came dr.ift resisters atcer they had .ilreaJ.- ."egi- 
stored. They sent their draft cards »ck '.elec- 
tive Service. If you obey the law ’mtil • .: are 
sure of -hat you must do, you will ivoid - v nole if 
you Liter decide that you should follow .e^.ii op- 
tions. 




• THl^K A30U7 Y0UB3ELF. 'n'hat must you e.o to live 
with yourself and your conscience.' How strongly do 
you feel? Are you willing to face the pcs lu 1 1 iiy 
of going to jail for your beliefs? CCCO c.in provide 
you with helpful material on prison life. 

• THIilK ABOUT OTHERS. How would resistance af- 
fect your family? Could your marriage la^t tiirougli 
a jail term.* :-bnv resistors decide to ru.k i.ul re- 
gardless of what the effect might he on tlieir fa- 
milies, but there is nothing dishonest in worrynig 
.ibout your p.ireiits, your children, and your m.irn.ige 
.uid how resistance would affect them. If yuu de- 
cide to resist, talk with your family about .%tiat 
your actions miglit do to them. 

• OHEHE IS .VV .VE* RISHT POSTTI^H. Just .i> there 
are Jifferent beliefs .ibout war, there are r.i.uiy dif- 
ferent stands -hicii can be taken i gg in a t -ar. You 
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av „ >.cr /ou h.u'c no ci.oioc nut res i ^ i.uic u* , o r 
you r‘i .J voti c ti; i the JO provisions ji 

the l.iw ir. ^ood course icnco. .either :>L:uul is 'et- 
tei lhai the* other. It >uu oppose war, either one 
could .c rit;ht. 

• V : ha\z :v ’je i’c:icEc:L^ • v.v5rj?=.vv‘. u 

la i:;poaMt)le to live in modern iocietv without aup- 
portin^ tile i;.ilit.»ry in some »oy. A tux resistor 
nay it t .se to pay federal incoric taxes, hut mnv 
chooae *0 pay federal jjasolinc t.i.xcs. .ome drutt 
res i at era pay all their federal taxes, lou nus: do 
what >oor conscience says, hut no one can be per- 
fect. don't try to be. Draw the lines which you 
car. and “u.st draw, und be prepared to stick to th.em. 
That is all you can do. 

• jc 70 HE37S7, Once you have decided, 

renenber that you can get support from your family 
and friends, from the peace .movement, and from CCCJ. 
If you oppose war, jail is no-t necessarily the -.orst 
thing that could happen to you. Many people who 
have resisted the draft, war taxes, or tlie military 
do not :?^ret what they have done. 



FURTHER l.‘lFORr:AnCN 

CCCO 

2208 booth Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19M6 
ClSj-SdS-dodb 



CCC0-:.R 

1251 Second Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94122 
(4 1 .5) ♦ 3'>o-0500 



A'ar Resisters League 
1560 Howard Street 
San Francisco, CA 941J5 
(415)-626-o9"6 

■\nierican Friends Service Committee 
517 L. 2Sth Street 
Baltimore, MD 21213 
(50n-506-7200 

.MISBCO 




550 Washington Bldg. 

15th and New York Avenue \'W 
Washington, DC 20005 
C202)-393-4868 

Conscience and Military Tax Campaign-US 
44 Bellhaven Road 
Bellport, NY 11713 
(5l6)-:S6-8824 

Ecumenical Peace Institute 
944 .Market Street, .R. 309 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
(415). 391-5215 

Oregon Collowship of Reconciliation 
1838 SW Jefferson 
Portland, OR 972nl 
(503) -222-7293 

FURTHER READING 

"So You'd Fight If..." (one-free; 10/. ‘'0) 

"Join the People Who'll '.ever Join Today's ‘Mii- 
tary" (one-free; 10/. 70) 

"He is With the Prophets" (one/free; 19/i. T); 

CCCO Draft Packet (3.00) 

"Three Hundred Years: The Struggle for Conscience" 

(.:s) 

Bibliography on Concicntious Objection (.25. 10/2.00) 

Willard Cay 1 in M.D., In the Service of Ih eii t v>u tii ry : 
War Resisters in Prison , (Jrosset anu '."uaiatT 19‘U. 

Michael herber and Staughton Lynd, The Uesist.incj, 
Beacon Press, 1971. 

Falk, kolko, Lifton, ed., Crimes of W.ir, ViMta>;e 
Books. 1971. 

Roger Neville Williams, The . New Exiles : 

Rcsist>.-rs in C.inad.i . i ve*r i giit Public l\\~~ ~ 



k'rtttu'n t'i 3cb SceLcu, J''OJ PhiliJ^!’ n- . 

tea a*ui prcduc^J iv ChirLtjj •• 

at:d huC’. LitiLin.!, O'" '■ , Jj.n . 
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\MI M ir i DON ! !<l (i(sn K» 



Aii^ ocv’ who cv.kLs <li j! i rciM^tr.inoii nr 
rMii>cs {u rc*.'TNtc' I c ’^in.uDO itul .^r 

scni to icdL-rjl prison tor l.\c > L-urs. it is j ivlonv 
o;i'.nsc. 

r.nlorct'inciu : it vou <.h» ••.ot ropistcr .uk! .irc 
LUt Jisvi>'.wrctl. n:o,l pmiMnly von will 
to r-.-inst- r .u ;»o(iu I; > >a tl-.m .i-.T , <»fj 

V. .!! prv'iijniv h-.; Ircits^d i.-sl ';K (•.•oj*!* wi*** i . -^'s- 
«m ii;i:c 1’ ; *v.i . tsUT. v m . >-..m 

iv- ; *cil .im! svlii; tr .h1 .V f'.K- l.iw. 

nurioj: tIVv :» l 's. c :r. ''’J :i*vM n<'*. cr 
rc;J:stcu-cl JiiU .. I iH ;?! 

•\'J.>ll-.CI _* 1 1) 0! ; I .V . f; i! n • >! ;f 

•Jrjll ' t iv , .nut I 's lu i"’, I’i •; f'-' •-■ '-Stic 
f'r.y.iiri; t i • n v.tuiaic >f v.:svs. 

sii'Ti*.- ni't ■'■“I ’“»st in I'-v ■■ Pro^OwiM' ir-i 

in 'sc'.v V- . ; N t is. Sni iJ •_ » t.l I’j-vo, Sew 
U; ' . .i.'f.. jinl Nl..iiii(i!r ;;u*re liMii I't' 

;p.. .r «,.ises. llu M.tiutri.il r.er..ee ol •, .iscs lUwer 
prs»s-*..uteJ wjs 

.Soto. ?tcv.aiise the }.'■ w c.'-f.ni-.fii is stiirtini! Jrall 

fiUistr.iJiwii ..uum. wc v-;n w'.p. '. u lew saoss iii i.s 

>i'lc wiioMinply l.nl ..: slvr. jtul tlu ]. ’!! 
■\/l tiu- h t»'i, ihrow.i |{ Til. r*» " .\Uii. the S. iee- 
tive Setviw •• !..:s >irv r: ‘ 'ue .Ir i‘.f . iew' r 

» ;iscs -Slit he i.. row n . » un tif.jv.uii e> 

la eeiii.r ;i l!u.;te.i it : .’ '.•' erpeiisise ' .r 
the e-Aerr iiier.l i'» siii::’!> .* ^ s ui *o re‘."stei. lur.v- 
esvT l.ile. tn ;ii :l i» v w n jfu.1 nnina '•on 
to trijl I'ent’u s'.::-.) re'.;: • t • ree.'ste*^ .it "iv tm.e 
^.m .*\|*ei t l.jrNlur tre.ii 'T..;t. > on s.'u>uld .•-.•l 
Icii.-i -sSicC .r.ul morn! sii'.'pori il von .ire tlirh.ia^ 
nhoul Jr:iU rcsisunt.e. 




DEFFI^-MUNTS 

M;!;*jry service o both plusieillv jnJ psydielocu.''.lIv 
ij.Mne. hor {Ins roi-suii. a ininii:i-;l \*r t’oneral ptwiicai 
o.saiinnjiii'ri ••» '■<.} iM !tf-c:s to be siire ih.;! ilicv 

are fit Ser ' ic barn .irs ol the intj’itrv L';ir;na ;:ic Vi-. : 
Naur vs .r a'n,)n ||,,ij {..e „i|.ii v.ilicJ m vevre cx-o'seJ 

•'.tr r.ieilu ti f.M<o:K. tl v -n ••.. ;c Ji-; :l i'’'ib'cins n'J 
Jo !U»; w.int f.) ao :nro the I’.vtnjrv . ..i a; i.hh.!i wir’. 
.otsiisch'r in .'fsh'r to l'.^.l^o i ;re 'iMt ‘i.e.e j*»'*iti!e;:;s .ire 
prooC'K d. „ii!!’e’Ut J. 

n'c:o jie enier .iciei r.icns n..l CNerjmii.fns a'.ail.J' ■; 
iiuh as iliiise ■. I vj vr.u’v ••i.;,- iw .ti.i ilnisc s:i;:e:Mi-a 
osi'.emc H.-wew r ten .ie.»’ve . . l.nsl.. .c 

Sfiiiiefii liiil ruriif i dsKi r..- :> in' • ..st 

>.ii:ii>ei.'is M.ise i'lji'i *i .it icleriiietu. 

;nj cx. ruptn ns. 



cosscirsi roL.s oiui ctios 

The icMiainiui' <?\-.'!’U>ii.»n frc-iii ii:e .irnud 
r<»ri->e’.ennoU'» nbj-;.. . »oii. « ifi.w.:n(u<as .e. -;. ■ /r»t i)> 
Joes Mol neej to he a vi-fVpJeic i: lei'isl !i •. i to. •• ' 
Jh'osc l 4 » ii'.c tiiivc, or even .11 -.1.1 -j:! ' : -.iJn 

suit umut'tv, I'l iiftoj c jmarfii tr, o/vecT fi/ *i.r : 
iiiJlVk.ririiiiiale 'Mlluie ili.n 1 . vk ar \,^niMii ' . • .j,;. ..)'m 

pared l*' Jeieiise "I urte . owt: 'e.I • le • ■ . ! e> 

A: Ml.: jiMC itUir I t O inn>r • I M -^i t' •• in 

ail werj. S*.it:et*iic '• i-* s.»s% iPai e a ■ . ' . v .. 

.ve c a' "j . l . >iif •.v.'iii i !u ! . ’ • 

.Mi ('Kereit . jOfi.j.l o f ji _ ' .' • r A '' 

•.ei'.’Lir.e •’sjetln-ii ? .i . ...J a'ld 1. •: • .f 

Ij.so. ii .. :it/i ,'e..ie .'/i i • y '! t I ". et’.i j , . 

funis ot»p'wtion. j;;d no ’.cirnetti • c*.. » :■< 

It. 

V. »u li jve to prose y..nr Miuci.!'. •. ■ . i. l.a’^ .. ; •! 

(Hiler lo le.-ivc l!;e ? O 1 1 -r: i ’ :*-.i / >• . ■ ■ . 

.at:i>n. 1 in . u ii« *l e j--v I r jM’.tT.e ^ •• \ . o •.. .{ 

beciM lln.’iyma about jiM J..«.uii;e:i{ '.e • • ,.r . . i '.c l 
now Ih-.' icii Jas > y*»u svi.t (I jv.' 'ir I II c ' : i 
voii .lie diall'cd wPl n.it »e rieaiiv eii.n;."- '.j . f:s • Jvl i 
vs.Itii I !.»• ...•un'*el*''s 1 •n.' ! '.h el w :! 

he able 1-1 pri'side > M with nun: nil* f ti‘:i u ••at v.‘n- 
Ss.ieiniiio\ ..inceliotl. 

< J .. ■ .if i !i..ii h V 111 V ■ t J I O ^ - . •.; , a • -r. . 

sou n.l! !..ive lo Jo :wo » > it jt.ve -?■. • 

'.i-.u.Jis IM J h. opi-.tl -ir olt’et •'ose •i:;. .-n‘ " 

ml ,ie ■.tiiss ul’.t'C I' ' ;. . e;*' tv. •> v •.•j; ■ •' .. .la'.'-.* 

vu*.* .N a siibsitiuie 1 u t-.vo v. jfs «.r i!., • ' ' • : . *'.4 

ate iml e'.'Ci'.te ,;:'4 .!. leo'iL'n , < .i e . • > r al 

\li!l ho ii.il ss.iiit to i>e It* til-.' aitneJ :or..c' . . ea J .-n 

.:hout re^1s^.!Pec. 



DK AIT KrSlSTA.NCr. 

Rct*il>..l t:i pnrfieip.l'? Ill t-r s'lrporl aa- ‘.MS • ' >r c and 
lioiioteJ ti.iJi'ion 111 tins eoimf rv htini' i • ;e 

Celonid! Ihfi-nJ Sor*e peiiole f-.-?o-.e t.- • i ev';.- 
war '.sni'i b.xanso ti'ev 've'. eve ■ •..: s." • : .'.• ■ e :s 
t V':cTv ,el'.i> ' l.» ...I. •.'eiate '"i, 

nios.' !i;ip ••Lift: a.*s .-.in .-•• l•'vl • e ..•:" r .i wi."i- 

m,i.KV IS :o derv *!'..ii 'he .•••v-jfor ^'ent i;..N if.' : ’ • 

•;*.:ke l .ti. ,1 k ii Si.-.i .i’. 'm ' .'-e * • . • •• r. 

a:e ‘ -.v . I'C he"cve ' ''o : i w ' • . • . 

;n,ii*i rat .ir.d i;i.|ii'.t - 'or e'.M.pi-.’ . UK'S tm. .•.••*.•.. ■ s. • •:•• 
Tor l!'c U..S to take by •uri.i. tue ;es-'u:c.'> ••: f • pie. 

Wir resistance is •erv rlnejt .•nine to a cev*."rr'?nt 
tntcni OR makui'e w ?r. and the petu.;;es • o '-.a'*.ce 
c.tii bo sever-:. \ou ; c-d u* be sine •cno'.icii a-' v.>.ir 
hcheTs ihjf yon wiii bo able to ta..e wiia.-'cr co'.nes -s a 
rc.siiil oT tlieni. 

Ihink jf'fiir v> 'trsclf- ’Ah.it r.uist vou Jo lo live 
with voorscll and your eon>..!eiKi; 

Ti'.tnk about aher^ T'.cre is nothin^ srenj \va'-rv- 
inci about yonr parents, yi-ur eb.iJren. .iiio •» -;r 
IT>ou decide to resist, talk w;i:i *. oi.'i (hnuiv a-so-.i*. w:..i 
"O'n .iCLons iiiu'.:!l lo Jo ilicin. 

/» »/; 7 /;f air lid m re.oTr Once Vv"i haw dc. •..?.* J .• u' v. 
her J'at von (.an eel Minp 'ri : \ oiir • .• ..i> y.'S '. "J.s. 

'rot. I i'ctiplc w!'.o .•.r.i i'eip you i i ui.h • ;• ' . - 'is 

jtii! |r-emls. ..nj Trom tl;-' peace ■•’ 've*iie-‘ h \ • e 

w.'f 4. d 's I'.v t neccss.miv '•. or>; • • • • i; . ‘ - 

;u;i(o).ii ki.iiiv pe.ipU* w lo ;-:ivo ' ':. 

war ta.se-.. or ilic mtlii.tiv vi.* ii.'i le..^' .» • .i •,..•• 

•.tune. ilie. ■•.•.•' ih.il -loc foiio.vcv! '••.:. .. ■•^wi >a 
ei:'J kcj't ;l'-.'ir sense ot ut»e"''iv 
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{ I'S TO l;i COMINC. \ SMI |)l| K 

Mf| ,• V -s -(.I t.M 1. ■ -li iM i..' ••• .1.. .HI 

I ,• C.n r '.SMi •' <!'■ I ,>' l'l c .. 1 
;;ic i'liivi t'lr^ • .■ <* i .jci ■! l*' i- > .•il* ' • *' 

[]on liic. •..,>! H j( Ui\ 1 Ik. .M-.T 'IK.'mii > 

fi.l'i'.ti.iU ii> M'»l ;i 1' ‘II. t likciV '<1 '.luj; 

hcv SKliitKiiii'v • *;.f i'l- . 5.. ft ‘ ijvuij 
pCKpic irU-i M \:iiiy •• I .nl'. ^ I !• -t '>V 

C’|»OJlc^s. n. . .‘.V. k. (I k' I'kmiIimu fiis'lvj :v..vcf 
(lie tlf'f u:^lMi;ini'»i. Uj .|Jh..;(.i.|i jII'J pilVMwjts 

nvhi nuM. 

In ilic Mil * '>’:i'. :• *v. pv (Jf iC. i Sifth 

date '•tjjf. .V I 'C ."'i t' ‘ vH •*»\C rt'-! .1 • I 

j; it ‘ * :C N . I \ t r. ■«. . • I .t \! i I ■ ^ :i . 

jll 'hv i- v.l: , .s r,. h-.,M . :i l'..f '.V .X.-II j 

he ^ Me.' );• ; h.,f.| f' ■. . ....n, it..- 

jre r...-cdcU me :.;.*.c;i 'itc .Ni.n, 

1; .el . i>’ I hv :'.e iiiffer. \ hi w i, .h.- ic fi;>l 

III u'ftH ; • ^ j . i . li I; • ..I ; • t’ e '<..«! I t 

Aiil ; .ve'-'> ; jt> ; vu Mi-e-. > :• . .h-U i *•. .,i.-. !i ' -i.t. 

.»r C-'.eiiipl! ‘V.-. 'VHi'.' •.»' I.. Ml •' 

he V S., . t • . I up I < t A < V . J- ■ -t ti;;! .’ic 

fe-.M.;eii<.' ‘ ;-: :e ‘K- •* tid • t: . {h .e 

r>.--*i'iie-. ii:^ :■>' 'rjfi m- - w r iv '».■ i; v 

vi:-i.-fCvl ii t'l - \ M» ''.C\{ lili.f h i<T .'..fi V..I 

llu! » a; V ;i . ‘ *. -I..."; s»f >! 'i ret ti P-.ii-.i'Mr 

lit jM . •'.-iiv.-’w //IIA- 

K.- ‘I i?ie:». ;i »?c ;!i .n r >''ir:ii ■ . n.f 

fiJlJIt ■!. I : I -11 1 j.--.- !•> .. 1 V >il|<l he .1 II-' » 

r.'.e .:-iiii . . N .. .il.i .1 ; -et! ih -i; i .-.a 

1' .! ' • j . * S. . I !| r. e J'.i. » . .• Ill d. :! .» i''i ;I 







C\.N \l) \ 

r>.mi.i* (tie ' **. ' '^.i n vvjr. ( r.. i.i . i led ' . >( 
I S J:..U I' M.d ife-^TSerN. S.tiee ;i:e eitil "I 

vvjr C.in.H.’i. n ;w . .in hecn . ‘ji e d -’(..•.e -'wt-.* 

dittieuU r ‘I- i A will 'enN '.m.iili.'. icc\ 

e'.iie ilic'e 

^OK MORI OR'* uTon 



\MI \T II M'N \i H lO IM MPi I v.fiM v.r -M 
l)K M I I I> I sl.lSI I .M l>I HI'.M nil. 
ViU ,N.\M \K 



(.on Of/) 


|.. ..I V:.-: S.iM l-fi S --....- o 




2..d)i) no<) 


( ,.IC HI lllviow,; .'.a 




doi' 


U..men '.|•l(ml»cli tfi Ilidnel-iHJ 




1 -<10 


Dc'-U iJl IHtl.il 






fail'll tfi.iii iK-imiMli j( i-ii'iijes 




3.7(» I//0 


'i^iiiHii.'v .1 III Viei S on 




.TLOtM) 


Pji .'v /en 4' J leviut »il c-m-.- .- 


: -J . -r .’f!|'ife -t 


1 lU.lKX) 


! iii-ii • .-IK.C fheif r-:'n:-i .h 1 1’ 


J 


' 


Ml ill U.IN l .lUCV !?l ; N 




16.' 


()• .ill 1 IN I .-Ilies .V -re t.,' .... 




24 ?'• 


()l K dvi I iJid - 1 ;i.e ■>(' 


■I i - ^ .•» • 


N 


1 iiei'ij't -. me- i r'.'.e i t ‘ 

! H’S-7 ; ( v,t.Ui-s» 


l . 'C 


51/; 


'. H. I!:;- ..-. .‘iitiii f.jie ii*i V. i . 
l'n.S- 4 Oiuii-wJJil.N) 


. r J . c ' . i ar > 


2.401 


liulDitinK- .e people d -.-J 




Pei i| lie jte 


nil i.’vii...' in lilidii.-eii .;ie itii. u. 


- -4 '« ;I| 


ilef ve ts ,i> a 


fi-N-ii: Ajf 





F-.NLl.ST MI:NT 



Tile pti'pi-'C I'l :!.t- .l;.iii. e'ei; le. iNa . . : •' * 

dfall . C> l* pul. I’ to ; -Si;‘. 

I'ut the dc.ilt ;i -pie .-re hen-j *.•; .e ] mt • • 
bcejiisv' !i’id‘ ll«.* N.«fi. 

Wliiic • I. -.' ii.oe i i ">k : i ,j j 

■-.It- 'o he a 'I •;% “I : 'V •-ei pi w. .. . . 5 ; . ' ’ ^ 

dwlihcf jl-e '‘eii.ii.il. !l >**.i jic w •• ^ h ..•.■•.• 

;ii.'U.i/'. 'ivN.iii'e V. 1 *11 ^^.Hl^ • I' 1 

Ik.ivIMn ;i*L ii-il.ijiv ;i.ii:-;..-. t». ' . . 

.1 l’i!!ef ..'e'.ii -f '-.i I'i ' "•i ''' ' ^ I • . .-T 

{ o.ol ^iiuril. '.-.•f. ■< ■I'liK !(«;i..itiii. :i I ..it I.vlit • I.p 
V<iu .-flail' U MMIfC Iflll*' nil-.l ih.ilwe 



' Oiiee \ oil j‘C III the mill!. -a:.."i. -ir 

r-'ji'.sjN.cl s. wiii/i n •• :<» N.»\ ■'•. ■. i • 

Ill.l'lIC.t i^liei' ' 'I'I lilt ill p*".:' *t • ... .1 • M. • • , 

• \ r'l iiuu ihe iii.nrjf\ •la.llN^ u :•> .’a • ' t 

v.lmi'. 'here l> H“ wio:'.ii. d.-nura 

• 1 he ii-.i.ii..-r\ l|. .•^ Mill h ue « et\.- ■. .> i i . . ' — .‘'Ui 

ipporM.-;ii.ii-N i!‘. . .1 - 

M •. oil -.-e* i Ui« tr.-.ii‘!e -A :■ e r. : e .t . . \ . 
t-.:sMio\ :■ .1 i-’c 'I \ Mf ' 

• V: c'e .u ill' i'\i »-iiRu* '!!»-. 111. IV of .iwvNe i ‘ ”... '' -' 

iIktn e' '.ed ‘o PC av.iiiaPte 

7 d.iv s j weei. 

• I ji'.ir -I,-;;, iiiv jre » itIjvveJ in t'"e • I.'.* . d."." 

(i* iir.-.i.K-'C uMierN j.e '‘.ir>iei.t 'o ' . . v~ -.-■ ' -e' 

• 1 1 Miii-.elhii'e !. ii'pv UN t V* \ I'll vv I ■.-'.'i..- v 

u:> ih.il 'e'-i'iii ..N jftv'w .N \ ivif ,v. ii., .. .;ei-. 

'U'l rew.'Ciu/e iheir rcspoioihilitv to > ,i j ’ ,t\ 
j!ho\»;nte. 




Local Cqntap'.s 
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DTHE 



DRAFT 



'j-' - .ar , 

. : ■ ' . -.M ■ - ' ' , 

*■* .V.' 1 r ' f f' *.v f'v." : 

STOPPING THl, HPAF' 

Ai*r*c«*:!^ ‘f •' P'’ jolIJ c; ri;-'v -rc^ciaiiO r«' j:$?rarior*. '■ j cutliorizatio:' *•' 

*0 r'Crf' j.’. r'-r onjr-i ;:.»j S' i».'Cti*A. .j/->;9fn .1 /ou Cpi^OJ'f •..Vafl. now ts II'. ‘i (’ •' ac*. 

c iCe.l A-tn :nis n - rno -s an act.-jri i,r-.ou; /.'n tt vou ca.-* 'Jo .:iilp Slop ;nc? : «.•/ '-r j srru’ .un 

prop^bu s 



;fy »►>» ;r-.» * 0 »' 'i ‘ 

• r.^i.ar . > ' ’ . .1 . • ♦ • 

0 '*:c: f,; jra’t. .Tpor* .n* O'j *o ^ , p 



REGISTRATION 



c'jrrrn: law. ail m*'n 1 *j tq 20 .are ''Oo^^rep to r^.pfster ^or :nc •Jrj't if lf>e oroct 5 'm« 

zuc^ 'rr-: ztrcit ;n 1 ni?- Presia'nt n;: , r.'-coo>.'':J to 'e«;!S!cr rr -n rr.rn in 1060 ar^J ’ • . 10 - 

20 ':jr-;.Ts» ■:• rirp ' anj ^.'js m year-s Mr: .'m 5 af$o proposed lo :.nu'“'oe T.e aw 'o 



reqoir-r .vor.'-*'' "a r-rl 

If Ou.' ed. 0 ;.ou'n Unt 0 jc? V. •'‘or’ OJ'-cos irou-^d i;ouniry ’.O-m' - -j' ,-,ou 1 oe 

f*::qo 't'*d ro v; . r L "*••0 a. j.'.' •: i' zcr r June, '.n ^ >• ,•‘■1' oips .lurir • ; j-i. 



O-'f.'.’J Al ■.’»'• f.q du q .'.• '".■■•1 '• j'O’f.jtiU" ' ,"r' ,•. rii. ,“1 ..^ourC '■. - 

I' • ■''M.-jn ,'•.*» a. ■ U!'j j ;jr.. ■, ; r'^> ' r;-. . * 0 . Y-oa .%'••. j "V: ■■••j :c *' 

ons' . a ^.r-. w. u.q !'.e fe rn • . c.' • ■••r; o.e 3 '' J ''naii 1! - - 

Se." . .e T.n. r.-. ... \r ,*o c:.t..ir!u; ;•. ‘c C.ai'O .. i vP-'-r'^or! or : 

V/AmMNG j r--""* f ■ ; •'•’an;. . '» c"^t 0 ' -j ’• ,.0 1 on j 20 

C P n n ..-• > :• .• • Jv'*t j • rr r • . , •_ ,.,C 1 .v) .•' CZ 1 • .! ■ 1 a- 

m to .n A r- • <■•■>• n i;.,j t.-o a' , . 'o ti •. a. i. '•■ J :>e ow 

^ -'ecT' .'►j ^ r/.,e f.” ' ,.'i ; •.Utij -.! :, ■..'u'- :o i:r ustr ; .'-jr'. v.'M j aun , •. ■ : 

d : 0 !' :’ .''o.a .vrrj .■ ♦ r.qu.*''d *0 '■ '.• a ^ Cut 'iifeJ . . ; 

pre-:M-u*-'d if ’n^v r-.-: n../v ^ec-.u ^ ^ 0 ''f tne<r > . j‘i ‘j'i.,re to 'n-' - 



JO- -a, ; '} 
o-j eo*. . e 
:.z ' j! 

U ‘ 0 0 

3. 'a 

• •• : ■• 
'-Ob.:- •. '0 



rz'j cefore. Jut a' j \r>^ uqj r ir..q-^ to r..-q.oier. wi: f j.e to ren-ofer • > -O'-p.r 

the -.V 



PROCESSING 

^4'J p-e I? currenti; ocir.'; proces.Ofjd u.vJor '."•e or ,f» ^le-w .•q-'-,'3ucn would be r.j-.j ne 

p*3<; *n "»q»in '.*'r» P<'o^irjf.n* 5: O'S *0 -*0? -nc'e ;•• . ■'''i j~’ nn 

auf 'tv T-,0 *O'0W r'.'j U'-5Cri005 DOW ‘ f •? J'.fl .• .,ui6 WOrK I'. ',r.n :t;r.l Of ."ncb'’.';' " -iT 1 a 

inrjuv’i .-J 

V/ARMSG; AM •■'• ,••■ n yncut r •r,-'-' . • •'■ 'O 0 .o»nc» .0 cha- in .rfd.tjfjn . none "• : .c-' :u*«* 

d'“s:r'0'..i O'?-'-'.-/ f ic.-.i , prun ,j OC 0 ' :s -o . J-'a he.v ’nry wou.d 'wor-. .n p' t ' •• - • — o . 

r-ju'n .% 'n GCGJ * n- .J;\ • lOpr*: ■• !*, J.. ,0 s NF-V-o ■'••_•) i.nU GriAF' C_' e 

NE .0 rLETTci-Y z'O 00 . " u f f om CCC C- A • : ; P'r^n, 1251 Stco.n.3 Ave. . S.'-in Frjnc.:,i-w. 

-an p.'o.'Je .-o-' tif*: • '...rrn.tticn ' »f' .’Uvit )n 

:l ,nu ;v J c.mno: '• J ,»or. <C'2 •: . » “cn 0-. -w fhe t»:;-:ov.,n'7 asoumos that .ou r 0.,-: jcJ 

to ^ ' 3*er jfi.j ♦oi'O.v ir'li prc-joJu'* '. ..: ’• ■•:: jo tu ha '.'omt y. , i-:: .ohcn 

Af;-jr y ou --r^.o '’c-g.stcrt.p, you J.n : ;:.••• S \e.-f >f oitfn t r- :e*v': 3 P.-t.'^do-n jv. '*e Nyr^ -•?* 

m a ''anor.ti oiiery c; a/. mq. f.ufnr, .rjy .re .nos'C-noo ivCorcinq to , j ;r one or c rtn — o • : r-, 

r-oc'-'/e =67. 2 -^5 otn. "huo. <:■.• ' o.-e ncn '.‘iy :. IO0Q •’*l•;nn he a.^suqnea 3^7 

c* r,-.q.>ff ants .i.'.eiv *0 • ■* - ■ 1 'fo’.-frnM' vd J/ 0 *-rter,':i.‘ Cepyrrrr, -■• ■ ^r. i.-- 

d.f'erenoe between h'o '■ u-noer or .-nw r -.ru tc r.cn ;h.7 j-pMitarv .vcmi3. ano me nu-"bO' • j a .'. j?’3 
Ei«:h rnonm, OcO acu o .Ttv.* Soiecnv^ S-'.-.s •:• * ju'.: 1 •■'i registrar.:; 'a to caCr-C up B.-. ’ r~ j a-. *3 

Service ..nu..; .-,-M a itiona* N -'-'.f er All .-'COtCtf jr : ^ .vhos<- ruop-O'S n e t- J ' .?^'v jr 

'es'? ./Ou d he jen* on notice*: by Sc c:i;ve aorvioo Net'onil Con-.oj;or Cor** '-. - b. ' •“.e 

Na'-:na< Ca-luP .Nun-.jor AOr.^ '.00 anj .'Ou' ''ono.^rn ;*-qyonLc ■\u-nb<''' Anr.j 27 ' i : .jv^e'-e a.n 

i-doi::-'-. o'do' '-lO-.* .icove '-0 wjv d :.■• ciebc.: ?d 1 -H vj nq :.as, 3 .' .caic ' 

yVARiMNG: Unn.jr proCL-Jy'-' |> -n >'e -6 no ;/i ‘•••ndy..::.y ' .-h.vca' eYorniria' •''■ -‘i-ni-'a; on 

wo^.'' -.'.-e place lurir.-j >our '^cuc'inn -.-o:* bi-nq, rn s means ' '.d fast a-ticn to . • .!• ' -;urse ‘ .s 

*^S 50 .-' a 

. 'yr r'!o..j:,on .-.7or , ou .vo ed e an t- j! ri .n TJ03' c-n ji.''e "•■ ..•.*. roe 

fit?( --‘jc'to-’ : / '0 : j ••! t. '•/ Cr'terjrr'p’ or -• ■ * ,r -.p IJ- j. - cu.'rc '-r c^.pre.jjrcs. /ou 

da-/C : “e ;* a- - date o' vour nc, :: r . rj*:- 0 f'-'i- e >our .n • :.• c .>irr A- : ns .3 ' •ev' »■ 

k.noA -0 V •onrj . ju ou:.i neauowed be --i tne issuance cf fCur injocnon craer and ’jou; rjma' ca*. 0: 

induction 

WARN.'NG: u-' rCti'.e S^.wice 'S cu:.'-nfc, re. 3oq its 'e;u!at ons C-aft ctMciais na.y .v_ - ;.hat i-'e 
inifiai c;3i.Ti d-;,c-d!..‘^e •: <;iso oemq re.isma One official said that it vvouid cont»no;^ *: be .er, 
short' ’—’Cerr'ars 33 uttie as ’c^ da\j 

!f ,otj :iairr de;r''mer>i -r ■lexeme: en. vg^' induction would bo postconed (not ca-cr-rc 'o a e-.v 
Sviec; . e Gcr-. . :c ’0 cun.sidcr ,our cia*n’ .;>.nyr- vm s re'-mted bv cur .'ecai aratt boar j . ^ 0 ^ .■. e 

me r -jn; 10 a berso-a. occear.ance >n*.'orr> ;.ne C-..K j You mus! rt.qu£st tn>s appearance w.f' n ,e?n oa.s 

os ;r- mai .nq cue a: bur Pr.v -ot-ec 0! c.a<'M rnren 

At .Cw' rersena. api'-a'an.-e. .ou wcu J ■■'-.a ‘-en-rt ;o present -■. f-esceson vour nv ^ : e- * i‘ oy: 
cla’ v.o'eaqa n 'e '/ou .vouid - >.e :rc ' vit m aupeal to a o;a:e Aocea' Board. .ou a a sc 

have 'he right 'o .jcne.ir r-ercre t.ne Ayce.ii z.o:.rc *.j cr-^i'c.nt ynur c.^.ao. 

If c.ne C' rrcre menipera o*. the Apuve 3r.*;'"f .1 3 -.nit *'q-i qv /cu .vouid fi^v? ■*•£ r-p-t of 

apptjil *0 the Pr.r>;oent. Aooejis to M'-. A'csiyo it '.v '0 .-inCed in me c ist bv a special >>d\ .1.3 ue h'h.e 
Sc-rvice Aoreai Cc-C'd. it 3 nn; ctenr • w tnov .%• i be J.actced m •-'e 'uMjre. 

ro:h -.Zd! •' .• r...trd“ -Tl'J. t *•.•.-• ■ c.i -■* -* .•.» •■■•q ' ,'Cyr Clair'* 

.f 3.1 -,0'jr .jcc.i.s i.ip-’d vbu wcuu* r ’ m* 1 ;-.ew 'nducuen c.ite and wou .1 n.i-, ^ ;c 

.•.h.'tht'' >ou .‘.c't- ccm.i t'O acrept or rvtu--'* ..nouenon I'.oo ReSii>tunce." be'O.v) 

DEFF.RMENT2 AND EXEMPTIONS 



r* » ' irrent p'-art O'- '.:c tur-ys prov.ie and ■:Yr'*'ptions T'ncre :-u 

CCr..C .1! on y: 5 '-erme-'s. M.irr CJ • r.f v ,irj .v : n- n wit'.uyt c.’-'i.'drbr' .'..Tjid fe crat*.'*d ;• s: -j'. 

CCC'O 22 ./h Sfre M 

At: ‘s jnnc/’Lr Philace'ph> -"A 

f.'..: i . . » ,ind Cr.yft 2 : ? 5CF. -hj.; 

Cow!i‘* .‘i.ng 
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. J •. ‘.-r ■ 'c .f. ... 'o» *'//••. 

*'Z'. • . .. .. • 4* > i' -;r / ■ . f '• ?• ^.v ;.f')v 'j';S r. ' '!■ 

.*••:.• j. ‘ .* j. • •; .'r'’ ; 1;,. j< r ^ ^ 

'T. .'.t • t 1 ■.! /■■•j : r.";: ^ .■:r J / ,V I 1 --.i.T. •; fi, .* . • 

j.i v'l'.* Of * J**"'. r : 'ic, vn i? .• . . r : 'c. i* , ij .v';u j ' ‘ . 'j > ' ■ * ' 

i-A-O * 1 :: vrrri ’ . • .. .• :f .. .. .♦. . .td'^ -J.r* * >rt : ^ •■• 

(O nfjn ." 2 ’'r ill • ,•• ■ ,li' !• / - .*frj , . rn' 'Por. in'or-'-.i* n ,{ •-.• • /# >j • j 

;)''i;")UCDny -.f . >(..■. ■■ • • ■us CCZ'.J i ^ >r. , i; ‘^,0 - . < t- 

S 2 ^0 i } . j ■ r ,: ■: uu u !f /jc i CO. r.u Atin CCCO .isi-; * ^ C •' '.s ^ .. 

Oojfy.for Cura ' Ti.i* .viN v:jyu'-i-^ar*jC'jfaQf your co’iiiton nil .var uvj rnu/ i j'-jr ct.j^r-n .\r /s j 

n^ars’ ‘a /Cijf ^,'rarr jr ' 

♦’O^'errfrd L-:'C..aC-.* ut n.ardsnu) *o do:.*? icJc'vs; tt ;our ^arniiy .vould suffer finarci jily omotio’ idy sr 
dnys^caU/ 000003-- of /;jur jOO«rroa on ' 'Minr/ you ;r,:qni OL iitfy for Jooercency doier.-^.er: -0.' 

furtrior ^nformat.or. contact CCCJ 

bJC.ifly. ;n.-.<v.4. , or mor.olly ur;a.;oon?ao;o ^or mifuary dufy: if yOu n.ivo 3 dif^ooali.*/ 
cond;fOM. C3,or;i «!r,c oroui-jir.. or crifrii'^. n ^or.;. ’* •? mi..; ’.r / rju*. , find you jridCC.m' jtAO c» noo.* or. 
'anvcioji ifTiin.j! on CocLm--.ntui)On ‘.J 0(;.:;n.'.s i3 ••o'lol ror ioiaifo . uno^L; -‘...CCO 

' .‘/m.strr 0.' o’uO*mt f .n i •'•• a u'oo: cmo mir ,:,'or or roiidion u» ;* i.j-;*-? or‘rOd''..od 'or rr.o 

rr.in*otry, y-ou .t.uv q*..jnir; iot xrpr mon; or *'*y'r. of <nn. F ,.r co*'iiis ^ooiuCf CCCO 

‘Sur/ivmd ;Ojr ‘y:.'' -f .o; uni^o.' "• O".- .lO'vrs or l.rotnor : .vuo -.utoO oc'ioo .’.•'■..t.? :n ''-'y 

duty, cr t;‘.-.-..su 3 '.' I h n df /-n? 1.^ ;r»or C-.-CfM.r-or 1 j or .o< con'r* •. ; ? -on -r or .■..'•.r 

miscirn n ac’ :.o jtior m <,..3 ,ou rr’u,' ou ?•;:/ 'or o^orrm'.on. !f , m ire f no 0.01 / . irv . • ; voo '•^o'c *- 
•jf your rc-l.at:v*r 3 cc-a’f. not n^attrr -is ion.; a: it .v^o mivf.ir <-ra;atea. T.no’'- .s 00 orov- 3 ' ^.’■. 'or 

surv(V'"c d.^uon;-?r 3 

WARNI.NG. I ne .j.-'O.n c^.oorfT'f-r !s and -ytTic'-.oos .in' aii S.-C10:; !0 c.hanoo. As tois 15 ■•/nron, t-:-.* 
ouom tr.e moot *0 Du <nc.udc-i m an, *.,! jre cJr.yft. Out /Ou •-.oou'U not rxj'r, ot) ;pi 3 'nemo •occro ’ 

touc.d .• ;tn CCCO 

RESISTANCE 

Pa.iure to r.:-;.st-:*r for fne Grait 3 a vo; aticn 01 feoo'alla.v nu'vcf'.on'.e Oy uo to ftoo voars' mc'' co''m.=nT 
and CO ■^JO n.’ ? T^ oce .vno r«.-*t;sc •••c->tivn or Mil to ooir.:.!/ .vnh any p irt af t.ne Z.-'.iijr/ So -rzi 
Service Act fac.» ir. .* :• n-..''o.-- ••> 

in !Pe past, rnuny jo cnr',.-* to •■••rjiste'' nave foM me 'government wnat mev ■•.‘^>'0 00 -'o 

and made a puDi.-c A07 per.'cn vm , -ronst funoo ims .•otion onomd do so om» T .*.' •■no m • f.u 

.morisonmpnt. s.nco C'asecu.'.on ■■$ ^..-ry . . j,./ tor 'rubtu: ’ dfuit resistors. Cn.ancos of oroseCwi -jn 

i.mprisonmen* ^.if, *'cm o^.-? co-..'* • ■ •'•;{ to r 

if /D'j decioe not to cor oui rjo not • •i. tr'M ■covorn-n.*’ t .-mat you are demo, you snn face f-o oj.'v.-* 

pcoa.'t/ as a ■ 'Duonu reoit'or A orw.ne ' 'Oi sfo' .3 - "f'ly to be ‘ouna ouf *na:i i our.wc 

but. .f diooo. .ruJ, . * t.,u J -'..J. .,r r j.. i.t/u . uf '.Ou r> Mb u::.;uJ--> of p.-cocwuMro a.oJ > 

Prr/^io .msisters .-mo .vu-'o J...,cjve'-a •.> i.'.w ',ivo a ,'...n' 0 to ro'.bS'-''' 

p£';:st''ar.ts .'.ro .? - — --jr jr;v.- .•< -awmofun .ire j-jo-od ov Soocn-.e Serv-.ce »'a'v f 

CCrncei.'eO to refuou i. -.due:. 00 n'C ' *0 ; .O' im S..c.n o^'Oen; rr.-f, o;r,,. .;or r.oo.'’ -O- '-"'scs '''.t 

non ra.'ifs Pot ''o o.oe sncuio c'mcce j vio’aie i.oc >a.v on tne assumption tn^t .no or one .v..i 00 

found 'juiity. 

Ouri.no the rate ^ ?jrs 0' tfre Virtnam C'a Ovur n.iif c.‘ .3.; sontonces fer draft res-otarice Avre prcp.i' on 
usuady ■.•.-.tn Ci..' -.n .*.••,'•-< o.n.dnr court do'eubon, Tr.oro -5 no .’.a, to Dreciot //hat serv.of^ces .mi jn» p- 
ha.'’ded 00 am m rn.i tjMre 

■V'ost draft resistcs, .v.net.her •t'e/ '.ver^ i.n c^iscn or not, .do not repret ihoir deci.sior.s Whetner m .’cs.st 

the draft or net .3 a d-^cision oniv -.ou c.an n* i.-.e. Vou r.cH/ locide that prison ;S not the .vorst tn ••■'■ c~ 

could happen to ,ou, or ',cu .OMy icc; ie that /cu sftv^uid cc.mpiy ,vi?n the -aw ana *olio.v "'c .jcui 
alter'^atives. in edner case, counseling c.n your options -s essential. Contact CCCO fc'" farmer n.a p* 

EMIGRATION 

In me pa.st. resisters ata* .p fersign countnes, particuiarly Canada, '’■iiro'’ **'an 

accept :ni!''jfy .vt jr-is-.r':. ,;i,s n tr.-n 13 nr:: r* -nr r-igse -..ciro tP'-‘ C.~ -.j.a' 

•mm; g.'at’on preco'J. res •'.ivv ‘'ontened me y i-v ' er •? .S *. 'C.-'n stooped C'-O'. o.nn n',.^ •.•.r .:^n 

asylum ' *or A't'-v .'^r^ .•; r cccc'c'^'. .n .-.aw ct 'r rcor^r .vure imoo opnons ■'>ven m- 

Vret'^.''m pe-'-ou. Ccjo-tr? -n-* Fms. .'te.-.r 3 '-r.' pa aor. 0: .cran r-^ms'-rs. ;f .ou efr.igra’c '0 anc*.''-. p-.^ r. 
to 3vn..a mo d . 3 U. yru me j:d assjm*^ :n_,; /p. ' e is rermMncnf ano '^3} .,r..j ....nl .-'r; .o.‘: ac:e m • 'i 

the U S.. osen -or rirts, CCCO ’'c-zo-'^ r. -’ps t.'^.at an'vcne considering emigration ‘.rs; a; atn:^'" 

aiter.nativea, sacn conscie.nticus oDiecbcn. 

ALIENS 

C.Tipens of othn^ counmies w.ho have be-^^.n .acmutfeci to f.ne U S. as permanent residents a.^e supiect to *ne 
draft ;ust as if mey /.^re .Amer-can citiro.ns. Some other anens are also suoiect to the draft, ror 
tnrormation. contact CCCO. 

PROTECT YOoRSELr. FOLLOW THESE SUGGESTIONS. 

<"Keeo ;nfor.~^.-d CCCO s '.'£WS f.'CTHS .‘r.eef covo'^s the draft ana other issues of n*e'PSt a-^j 
importance rc cr iM-.-.ce ?cCCie. Wnte :cr 

^Cp-p.de vmaf 'o co Y.:n ma-v oec.de ma? s.n.j dd ao f -raffc-J, or that 'you're igar s; .\ar a-d ; 
go. Cut /OU ^hpijiu decide rc.v not .men T'=^ a af: 'S creamMia jnwn vour nocK 

VBu id a reco'-:!. j.eic-:tive won ' Pfccpsi any u .>un for deje'ment or o^en'.ot on r-mt ‘p.-v Cut 

you esn get your •. •■'•vs and yo.ur c;c ms on rr poi'd. ,?u c.b-e:.'. to v.ar, write 'or CC JC s C. 

Cbi.'cro.' Card . ^ ‘di.sv-f .vi;h CCCO - 3 c: !-jr-?rs n •>un"")ii a njrds.mp mo-s cai, cr CC ; 1 -"i 
rC'-ns dor pOii '- ■ mo 'Other ..sunr; .nevp u on '..’'e'.-' 'mt-c-'ts. 'f vn > want to do .his -.'^c.-n CCCO •• =; 
you 'P' C lit CP • r nn C. '■>’.:.:t ...mn .... • • . ■ r '_3r , -■ ..^r •. 

'■.inj mns: •'Pf ai. i.'** •iues:.o:r;; jsk ; ...r.c.ns of ^'..r So- .rvss memo^^r. about wrethor ara't s 
»:eedrd Ac.J ps.‘ a-.L-Sbors c .purseif, .iOe-pt ..here /-.u itann 
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DOCUtVIENTIMG YOUR 

coi :sciEi-rrious objector claim 

i ^ . ji .■...III I» J o!t(. ■ :f,i Bijl ■ ■ : r fi ■..I'l *II i :i* (J Iii:v<rr lo <1 /. 

M. .. f y<l>n. •; .1 [. '* t - j u >- . r > .. tl • :.r’ ■» .f h *. {.• ■Vilh (do (fictnJ. m*: ! <3 

. ' • I ( f • f j ,.f , ■ . Ho II I n I (.< ' , .1 w ;.•*;>»;•■; 1 .! f t I .») fi. :// :o •. iric»;f 

I •• f t i. - ii. ; / .rn , ' if .1 1 < f.iiii • o.r ,! . • '• j.» • • j n> i* • i.; n .r| , . r.[ / lo h/ f or t a-o ( ri-i'] 

f. u> r I J I. • '• (M •! I . I , . . 1 1 : t -f 1(1 1 . 1 . • ;■ II Ml.';, t- ■• mh 'j I io( iU>C. t; .( i I »« i< lo 1 1 > |)l«i / Ousi* < M ■ »:) /\( i(J He (J 

fi ol • fi u|i (lu I 1 (Jo. ^11 f, ,r»is He h. I'll I ! I ii uJ iiitj! .*1 .iUout ('i2 ( . -i l!/. fjul fn.‘ cJ tivoU f./ 

T(io Oitcrnnid 

SCiOijl;! you H |» .i* '^ fur tMinJuft'’ SMo*iM >uj .T,vpiy for conbciomici.s olijocior status? 1 (loso are t //o of 
ifu.* ir.o .1 ■ 'll (.(.rm.i ■< /(.tj vmiI t.vi.r I f. 1| nOH i / to (J* ciuo. AorJ oocu /Ou fi.jvo o* •. o!*.'J •vOul *'• 

• to. ,ou nc- 'J lo M o,v oo?y I J -.(mjiv in.it . ir .i!y ii i .n //(. it ,ou ..»/ M.ioy people fmp ihui t-jlKing jfi'j 

AC I'u <j u.SoUl 1 'i.r.f I/* liets H JU || !l ' t ri .. . ' :';n I " o.j.v .\(i* l O ?0 ^!.iM 

f ur u riotfiii. r i i ■ i- ..os, '...jino . .i ije iHut lOi v musi r< i-j .i; to crioperate Aotn (no draft n any 

Ajy bon f; lor kt: jMi I ■•» 'fur Or'.t ;.;u • u ao(J r.-.K < Jural ^o.irqes aoj j.r.'.oo ^oc t: '< 'n 

Ki.it H‘ ■ r '''0 for c. • > iCus H .1 A/.iy of i • nut m- / j l onn Ifi.if . Ji*.rf miinuMs wirjrnn’.t i.'-oi..e <vi(h Oi. . 

CvhK .;f lull ufiO li •. iiOMi y Ottu-fij U;i» Ifn; d'lvifonicMl l;.'> no rujOl tO ‘..WCt-r.l/ 

■ bi :( ciiv»: ot*i' Cl(.f . ■ — ttiosn Aiiu u». ■ ‘ i I '(-utuf A<u/S Put Uou I oojcCt 10 aif Aars — ure Uemc-0 CO 

^!.llub t/ me lu.v no .luiti'n moa s|r;.n,);y -m , i.-if: 

'.Mil tn«.f ^ou.jp;.!/ to; stilus u uOi. . to cu» 'i.oruti* //ith !ti*. Iua. muu(;ii, rnaking /our tetiefs clear 
un.l dC’tmr) (focortiM. I.ih'jn for your ci^. m .•.I'l tie rielnl it. ftcMStof.i aii;l enjulive on)'-(-;ors’ (nuy '.on e 
Ci^V n.i..t to l.iui; .-UL.I I COs ,vl;o <,u..'ify unrO-f iri** i j ,v are junietiini.-s denied CO -tat'ja jOd r »0 

oi-'i ruJ incncji.-ives m cuu( I If >ou c ni i.xfocsj ruui !>»:ii* f-j uiuJ (j(j(.unicof ifteni, Ah.jt»*.' ' m*.y are yo- 

Aiil tie D* tt(.f oft if your c*j ,e con'os O'ricne j iut;ije And Arm n i ,iui nee can meun mu difference 
P"! Acen suvcess .ind Inilui e wn*:n you ic oly icr CO JiatuS uridi.r fi.e td A if /Ou nave any (it.,- v-tion to Aor 
t .CM a s dcctive' ■ or potiiic^ii" oPieutiao. you sfijuid talk lo a dealt ciiunaetor and fil <5 a CO claim Aitn 
supporting letters. 

The Process 

Documenting you< CO claim is not a contr it t-j sen ^(lo is more conscmntious Nor is your claim meant 
to convince others to Pe oOjectors. Them is no ported CO clairti This rnurno Sugg»;sts sarne guidelines 
bused on iho ekporifiico of (Jratl counselors about what has hetpo'd A.m many different types of CO claim 

Protoct YoufseH 

Selective Service is not now orocessmg CO claims If inductions snouid begin in the future, however, it 
IS nnpertant pfO!e.''l /Ourself Hen.' are Suine Au>i tu do SO 
rKeoo Cupu.'S of -voryioinq you snnd lu yr.ur tf'iMi iKi.irri 

♦■.I- « Op eve*ryilunf( yuu lOeuive irom voar taJal POa d Staple the envelopo to your loc il board's tetter 
jll regue'sts appeals, e-tc. . m Anting Sunj I 'ltors to your local Poard by Ce'ititiCd rnaif. return 
reeeipt ri.-qucsted S)a(/ie tno receipt to >oor :cpv ot ino toiler 

<iDjnot refy on oi .il promises from diaft board cterKs or meunpers. It s best not to loie-phone your locat 
bo.ird. but if you ta ^ with ih*.*cierK oi a memutr. Arne down v.tiat was sdid. nia^e two copies, and send 
orie* Copy to the dralt board foi your tile*. 

?ff in douDt. get .nefp. CCCO can help you find a drati counselor near you. 

Know Your Bofiefs 

Your focal board wifl judge your claim on i.hreo ci ncr la 1 ) Are you opposed to participation m war m any 
fgrm? 2) fs your cl.itm hjcod on your rcuoioua mo al. or ethic.ii t.. Pels? 3) Are you sincere m wnat yi j 
clam*'’ tou may fmj it worthwhile !o try :o answ.'f trio cuosiirjnj on ihc Special Foim for C.‘)nsci?ni Ojl 
O bioctor (SSS Fo; m ISO) winch w.as usi d under me diuft m Uic Cw riy )970s CCCO has helpMi iifOiai -H' 
an ihmkmq tNruui;'’ vour CO ciaiir. S«. e m.* Iisnin-, at th'> ciid ot tf'is u.afiel. 

You hfay find i) l•.u^p(u^ (0 us.r a i.:e f.in’er ter toOL>e maienal. sucfi as lOftfis cl support Some COs >*e*Yr. 
a sof! of journal to write down cKtions nrc Puuiic spvi i^mg. oebiics. oi t.ikmg part in den’ionsirutio.^s 
Whaicv'-r method you uao. ^ecD m mmO i;'.ai o.niy uodimeniation will help you maKo a strong cij m 
Ketrp copies of rvei yining — orele''ubiy tv^o or :iiree copies 

M..ke Lists 

Youi draft board will probably ask you about past events and factors which have made you a CO To 
answer thesu questions, you should write otir repoi'sof specific incidents; make lists ot boc^s. taacnors. 
television shuAS .m.i other ihirrjS vdiicn mf'uencad you; note any changes in your life sifie. such 's 
ttcommq vegetari. n; and note any pc-aco activities or other hum tnii:irian work you nave done. Letters so 
the i jitor or friends and antiwar potfiy or stones are also good evidc'iice. 

Record Membership 

tf you die a memoir o( h peace or humanitarian group, you should make a note of this Contributing 
time oh(j mnney In ouf'S advovaiing i'jus<‘s you ti».'fii:ve m is a strong demonstration ot ,ouf foeimes 
Wo. kiiu: as a h Hpit.si vi'iurncor ran ue as ..\icaDfe .ts nolpmo .i peace group. 

Yon don' t ■^a^ i So 'tong .u a group .o L t CaMe .» l jnSaumiiouN utj)OCtor If you aren' t a ' ' ; ^'i "er . ‘ ' join n.; 
i^.oups to ;mpr»'>s vuif dtan board i*. a e uf energy and iingtit t* ^en cause your board lo in ink you ..'c 
insmceie 

If )Ou hjvc*ta. n III rCTC. Junior nOfC. or anv .)|ii*«r mitdirv or g.ini/.ation. it .s iinpoitint !cr ,0u 'o 
t »f I 11 n , uar n.. uif. ■( :>fi:p T nd yv-ur •• • ; .'t u. Uue m ftv'TC urn v- ;u .'.sambl I he military .1 ' g..r . 

U...nu;.| V\\ i. ! vo.i 'D'.v |( nfSOu Total hof “^t . v..hun le .(ing .vil’i vui.f df.dt buarj .i>aaih. v.v 

b'Mtci than cunco oiiuj 'v'-ts woi',;i f / t u more Idli^cit to t.'xs)i<4in if they later suiface 

QrQQ rrOSSoulfiTt 

An Ag. .u‘r tof Phlfadelphia, PA lyUt; 

fjmiai , .l id L)i.)ll 215*5 15-.C '6 

Cauhicluuj 
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hclKjioui irtip 



M.^ny lOfi Uo nor I • <i to j cfiijfcfr. If /mi fio. il i fri Of>f l.jnt !o sfw;'-v youf fJftill On-in) i.' u *fio 

C.'ion^Ii f. I ir.llii<:M{ f-r| yi-'r {■ u ft..jy fit; / ^(.ti /*’ m ^‘ju< i.fnjfMi. tj'jf tt fnay btill 0-i /•; fi‘- : •.') tO 

fonn v'* /f Of /l■^l !<•■>. ' •? iM ai,n /*j M ■ 0 ({ • f in (.if.u. local Oo<jf(J //ill /. tot r. '►no/* 

fO II 1 / jll f i*li';i(^u j bUpO"/ I n i nn.* i ^ /^fiO Oi.OlcJn to f‘‘n t.OfVjCiCfiliUUS Olv|* '.n rv» r^'O 

Motion *1 Inti Jft ‘ijKiUS W fvi: I- lu/ ninju;, ()l/|..ClOf b (U'JOn; -j <ft tn(j trncJ Ol tfi’> »':jI'».I< n-is 

(.ofn|/if'*i .1 r (il Uinfcfi :J.»'onii.niii on cun^ui:niious oOiociion caHtJ Words of Conscience, it t:> 
a^aitaOi*. Irutn lti« rn or (/orn CCCO 

tenors ot Support 

CCCO f tcornmooijs Uiai you gel several lofters of Support from minn.iers. parents, teacru.-r;. or o»r-<*«^ 
indw:ou ils /nlfj cornmufii'y >iaiuS //tJO Kno// you //«.H Lofifj-ltmu (rii.ruJii /«rio knO// you am;II or *an*iiy 
nieniLrfS. can <jioo ';(>oO stjonortmrj ii 'n fs Tr.ose a.ttf.rs cnonifi jtve sporil”: fuCi-. iS to /Ou/ 

Cfiuf.i'-tur . ground .i. <l 0( vt ji'run lo .vur rouf 'uc it l/Oofj ,vni prolJoMy puv epu-iit .iituntiOr. to 
persons Uis iqn.-ir /ntn youf po. ilioff tut /nil c r/ ,Mju un; smeof e II you tulonq luocrujfcn lo me 
rninist' f and iry to ijui o u net You /viil usuniiy «;■ i i Qro-it d»;al ol >u| pun and svinii.tiiiy 

Detz/r.-n livu and nine letters ut suppurt sfiOuid ' '. p you rnoKO a siro.'i) cl.nm You snouid col'-sCl triC* 
tollers ;Ours‘ il and read ificm lo e d toey iiut, auppun your portion CCCO’s monio on letters m 
buppori o' CO claims Can Pe heiplul m gatnoring /ouf lotlers. 

Claiming CO Status at Registration 

The Prfsideni has propoiOd to rrrgister men Oorn in 1960 and 1961 during 1980. II tl.e n* eOnd funding 
passes Corujress. you rr;a, fuivo to di.s-idc /vtielficr or not to register, and. it you decide to irjg.-ler. /ou Can 
try to Cidim CO slatos at refi.bir.iiiun 

T rie Current n >;istraiion i-.rm provides no wu/ (or you 10 shOA/ ifuit you area CO Some odicciors plar^ to 
/»/rite ffieir o^n st.iteinent t n ifti; torm anr) l♦•tlJr^ n to elective* Pcrvict* Artacninij a separate sl demoni is 
anoth*:r Aa/ to nuiKe your wiami. Out tlunr is <j dinger th.ii yuur st itrn cnt /nil get lost m ifie rrail 

One Pitl iiu>v pefore Cnrigrtss /ruuid -illrjvv yuu tu i.hrjcK a Po« on the registration Innn it /ou aio a 
conscieritious ot>tc-ctor if this inll pastes Lfuj«.Mr’.| me ooa. .vouid ijet your CO claim on r>.'o'd /.nr* 
Seiecpvo Service. It woui j le irnp.jnant fur you to iu ck tfir; to* d f(j-j tuive <iny oOiccnon to ^ar. e»-.Mi 
ihoiegn >ou rT.ir^fit later I'te >uur inmd or ar* ri i c jmt'ii.tciy s jro of your position rpu /a,uic 5 roi Le 
required to file a cofhplc*.. CO .ipplaation, and. jiiomd yoii laler file. yOur local Doard would Wsird to know 
why you drd not check iiiu tux at registration d |Ou did not 

CCCO Soivices 

Upon request. CCCO -wilt send you a cord that ftelps lo supply fiisioricai documentation of your CO 
beliefs This Curd wilt he Kr;;t on hie wiw.*n you Ml it out and return d. Sending in a card /. Hi also put , .a 
on CCCO’s mailing l*‘.i fur n pons on registrauoo and the dralt Part of me card will help you to go an 
record wrin your cuursh .1 you ria/e one 

CCCO c.an rt fer you tn ,i urait counsi/ior nr.ir you Have your dridi counselor go over ail da. ms and 
letters befure >ou send ttu m t > your local boar-j Some of yOur luatenal may be dated, or you n.-v noud to 
add nt,// infarn Miiori Y *u can add to your CO cijini at any nmo before Selective Service nmKus ts imat 
dc*crsiur>. 

Feel free to contact CCCO with any questions you have. 



IN AOOITION TO CCCO. IhC fOLlOWING GftOUPS PROVlOE INFORMATION ON TmE DRAFT 

An,.*r.c.ifi F-icniis StTyi o ( ,irr,.iifii iSUJ Si Pn. a Joiunia. PA I910? 

Cuii rn.t»,.e A »;. ilf ,ijt; jf,. . .vi.; i»ii. Dfji| ;i*i ii-.u il .*iC. y/Ainifigron L>C *0rX2 
Ff u A s* ip wi e. i uf I.. *n ho»...'r .ny i 

fij' nn I. lnlcrrc*>/jt.Mj» >c»vii.». tia.irj r^f Cjnacn-niiuus Oo,t.crori. S50 ^JSni.'Vjiwo Bldg . J5tf» & New rorn Ay« N»V 
W.i>riin.-:! 'll CC 

.Vjf HcS'al'.’fi I u.igiiti .1,) LaratvMc Si . New >ro»k NY i00t2 
CCCO tlTtftATuftfi ON CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTION ANO THE DRAFT; 

• ThhET MUNpUt f) y L a F r 7 he Sirucfjiif 'of Cc u *0. tOM 00 

• C.^. s: .enitOiiS Ol'i- <.'or I. /*ni| »»ah P,!c*tr S2 CO incUn.'f^ 

SAfe You J C.*i»* -l•.•nela 1 ., Of»|Ci.Jur > 20. I Oa 

♦C'. '5Cu iliOoY 0t*|Oviiuh j;.«r di .• i* o.mtu ii |S rO • uO 

STj Sluij/ e« jr N. *.7v,ie Ap.tii. g .yhy on e/.«» Pc.Kt «no Conscience 7S. i0l6 00 

f c ; or.« i.rj( I II I fii'.. ra.' t r*o 

*Cs,ns, * Ml 10.. s Cl lon 1 I >c.i *^0. IPiXOO 
•Woi. i '• Co'' T . ...;e r;0. u); ru 

• You ...'-J ire t'l ill 11 ) 7i*'^j 

• i ri.viion Jo »loi. the (fioch.-ie Hisiaiinq \,Vei m ifie lOdOs iO. tO/3 50 
•U IK'S M’ Sup|iw«t ol CO rns iQ 7M 00 

•Selective Service Fo»m it.) lO, 10/ 70 

CCCO s Mo/aiure iml i$ lice i.oon i‘;quen 
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The mila iry ;> j*jb i*. planuifu; i'*r wa»s .»ml piepjrnix; people to 
(ij'hl. h'i{ wh.it does this fiicjn lor the mcliVKliul soldier or the av:- 
l.ans wlm f.uiM upfuirt the Ciet.'T.d . plans? 11 y u ^ot an nrvier to >:o 
to war, would you obey? It y< o thui^k. you wouKl only t»p,ht in ‘'ju:»t'' 
wars, hiiw wouKJ you eho^>:.eo 

The Penta>;on has li' led ^mie .i*. d possible future wars. Which of 
the foilo^ving wars would you br willua; to iiy,ht? 



GUERRILLA WAR? 



C»-*\ 



li\ •! i;uernila war it's hafd N.* Know whose side you a.’^c on 
because tneni’.is and allies .id lo<»ls aide. fh« sc wa.s 
..,re foiu'.ht tojinl/ by MUail »muJ\ t»t {>eop!e who 
live in the Count rv .it nv.u* ^\ould you lire 
your M lo at .w *. lh.lP^ t.hal moved and. 
hhc many Americans in vhanam. 
d.>ci>ver you h ’led .1 deieOs* -l is ^ ^ ' ' 

Civili.in? How w^.»uld you ;eel yw \ \. J 

it a “civilian" bred .it you? 
it re>cuLir citizens were 
ti^htin>; .i>;ainst you. ^ 

who would you be n^htin^ lor? 




WAR FOR OIL OR OTHER NATURAL RESOURCES? 




U.S. ofiiuals base s.auI wc miufu co to war if another (.ountrs tre. d ; 

our oil suppiv . but if u c did. s\ h ti w ould w e he t ,*Lt; . 
Freedom and democracy? Hr L*..\.\(bN. U s.iv.i .o. 

Annuallv. the L' b. produces 1> 
Uj 



U- 












^ .'»r 
». I u • t .* 
.»! (t o 
• t c 
.li !• m 
c ones 
> o\ er - 
I 'uid 



world’s uil. NVe amsiinic 
arcunlv ol the world's pot 
Our larue ml companies .i'“e U 
who profu the most Irom tie 
use ot oil. Aw.tr lor Ol 
prolul’ly mean tnu ps m the Mhlvlle 
Fast. ItetiuldcasiK i'Cvoriu- a 
nuclear war. iihouUi’i t e tuid 
w a> s to cut our oa it use oi . :i .iMii 
other natural resources helorc ti inkine 
about wars to izci more ot tnem.' 




LIMITED NUCLEAR WAR? 



Instead ot sending troops overseas, we c.in 
now send guided nuclear iri-.siles. Since we can 
aim missiles at a blld^e or f.ictory or other milKarv 
target, we call theur use liraited" war. Uui missiles don't 
jusi blc»\v up a f aetory, they hill the pcopie workin-.^ there and 
all the people who live nearby. V\hat'^ the limit lo the number 
of people we kill? 







V 
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IFTIIL U's'lTr.J; STA'IlS WERi: irsIVADED? 



uviriK tjl' Ul ,t h<'i.rs in .lavaiui i ‘vliurr.i 
V .»r, ,1 woulil M-nU a b(nm* nr^t? I-, .1 

•111 i : V bv ( f I >• . .■>? 



^VK»rt* i*, (!u* rn**rn/ ;> tu iuii'i Aalu'wi i - 

I it jch? Siu ? O' I . C a / 1 * I .ii*{ a nu rr I r 

lo^i^ui tu unnl* ,n invu-.,t^n \.»l i.r 

but fvcn It ll:* rc v.tiC ,in ui'. . Mon •.* bu wnuiiJ ihc ii.v.ii.Li'j be? J^ow wuhI 1 • ' u b rl 
about liRl.tifi); Uf'.iii. 't pc'-pli- > «»*.rTi .u;c iU'.l Kjppcne'J to be • in iir .i 

ililtercnt country i*im. • ..*:«» libe yinj. u- <jMltTc*<j by th» ir rnrncnt 
lo I >v't i: .ti rrafiv mjke -etisr? Aiitl how lik«l/ it »l Ihdt 

^ome otiu I ' uuntry v.ouliJ .ui.ic k the U S. — ufili m * y were 

proxfO J into ciuin^ it .‘ I }««■ bc'tl JcteOiC ui..iii a an in- 
vo:.i;»r« may be* to prevent it by working cov. .ird real 

/oo 
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ALL OUT NUCLEAR WAR? 



Isn't this where it all leads? World War I was to be the 
war to end all v. jfb Hut today the arms rac e contin- 
ues and the L' S. is the ic.iJir^ arms exporter — sup- 
plying mote and more crur.tnes with expensive and 
dane.erous weapon*.. [ t»udv wn.it will vou be doing 
during a nuclear war? Wdl it n\a^e any dittercnce if 
you are in undonn? VMu n it s all over, who will win? 
And what will be left? 



WAR HERE AT HOME? 

There’s one other battlefield to renieinber. 
Whose .-idc v-. ould yc»u be on d you were sent 
tvi an Indian rei>ervat:on. or break a strike in 
a lacior>-. c*r to '.tcp a campu.s demonstra- 
tion? In tfu' past, sold-.irs have been used m 
these and otf.er 'domestic'' s.tuations. Wh.it 
about wai in the city streets or in :i\c ghettos? 
American citie^ have plenty of problems, but 
are troops in the streets part ot trie solution? 
Or would they lead to more tear and violence 
than they prevent? 




Some people would fight if the battle were oi'ie against iniusiice. poverty, and 
war itself. And they feel weapons will 'wver help win a victory. 

The people who put out this pampidet work with thousands of military 
enlistees every year who think about these issues onl> after they enlist. Their 
experiences in the n'llitary often cr.ai^e ibtm think there has to be a ditfereni 
way than the miiilary way. .And they ’.va.nt to put down thetr guns and .heip 
find It. What do you think? 



CeiiiraJ Cornmlifce for Cumsch ulious Objectors IM). ik>x 15796 Phihuic'phlQ, P.\ 19103 
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APPENDIX C 



COmiTTEE AGAINST FEGISTRATIOM AND THE DRAF 

245 Second St., NE Washington, DC 20002 
(202) 547-4340 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT DRAFT REGISTRATION 

NOTICE : This pamphlet is provided for information only 

and is not designed as a substitute for legal advice. 



Q : Who must register for the draft: ? 

A: All male citizens and resident aliens born in 1960 or 

1961 must register with the Selective Service Systemby 
filling out a form obtained at a local post office. 

Men born in 1960 are supposed to register on any of the 
six days beginning Monday, July 21; men born in 1961, 
on any of the six days beginning July 28. (Men born in 

1962 will be required to register on any of the six days 
beginning January 5, 1981.) After that, persons will 

be continuously registered as they turn 18. 

Q : Are anq 19 or 20 gear old men in the U,S, exempt from 

having to regrister ? 

A: The only people exempt are (1) persons already in the 

military on active duty, or at military academies, or 
(2) aliens who have not been granted immigrant status. 

Q : Do conscientious objectors a nd handicapped persons 

have to register ? 

A: Yes. If a registrant feels he is a conscientious ob- 

jector or has a mental or physical handicap which 
would keep him out of the draft, he is still 
obligated to register. This will preserve his chance 
to claim exemption at a later time. 

Q: Do draft eligible people living or travelling outside 

the United States have to register ? 

A: Yes. Registration must be accomplished at an American 

embassy or consulate. 
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0: Whac hJi prions i f a yo t c. •/: t lal rocji strant is hon pi til iz ed 

or ir:pv i r, o:u}d at chc of rcc: i ion ? 

A: Such a person muse register within 30 days of the 

termination of the condition which prevented him from 
registering , 

Q: Newspapers have reported that the American Civil 

Liberzies Union is filing a lawsuit to stop registra- 
tion because it discriminates against men. Does this 
mean an Ir.dlvideal does not ha ve to register uncil thl s 
lawsuit is re so I ved ? 

A: No. Unless a judge specifically orders that registra- 

tion stop, eligible men are still obligated to 
register at the designated time. The Supreme Court 
is likely to make a final determination on this issue, 

Q: What information is required on the registration form ? 

A: Selective Service is requiring that registrants pro- 

vide their full name, sex, social security number, 
date of birth, current mailing address, permanent 
residence, and current phone number. There is also 
a box to check if one wants information to be given 
to Armed Forces recruiters. After completing the 
form, registrants must also sign a statement affirm- 
ing that the information is true. Postal officials 
will request that registrants present some identification 

Q : Is the social securitp number mandatory ? 

A: The government is requesting that you provide a social 

security number if you have one. However, the Privacy 
Act of 1974 will probably preclude prosecution for 
failure to disclose a social security number. 

Q : Nows pa per s recently repo r ted that a registrant migh t 

be able to check a box stating that he is a conscientious 
objector. Is this possible ? 

A: This provision did not pass Congress. Officially, there 

is no way at the time of registration in whicl\ to 
declare one’s intention to seek conscientious objector 
status . 



- 2 - 
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Once rt^qii s torod , will an individual bo classiflurj . 2 nd 
ha given xentJl and phus 2 cal examinations ? 

A: The President has the authority to begin classification 

and examination but has stated he will not do so at this 
time. Also, Congress has not appropriated any money for 
this purpose. 

0 : Is it a crime not to register ? 

A: Yes, Section 12(a) of the Military Selective Service 

Act provides penalties of up to five years in prison 
and a $10,000 fine, or both, for failing to register. 
This Act is enforced by the U.S. Department of Justice. 

0 : Is it a crime to register late ? 

A: Yes. Registering later than the dates set out by the 

President in his Proclamation can subject you to the 
same penalties as 'not registering at all. 

Q: A widely circulated article from the Associated Press 



quotes the new Selective Service Director , Bernard 




Rostker , as saying 


that a person who failed to register 


because he did not 


know about this program would 




** technically be in 


violation'* but that post offices 


have 


been instructed to 


allow persons to register late. 


Is 


this statement mis. 


leading? 





A: It is misleading because there is no difference be- 

tween a '‘technical violation" of the law and any other 
kind of violation. The Director does not have legal 
authority to "forgive" late registration unless publish- 
ed Selective Service regulations provide specifically 
for a lawful late registration period. At this time 
only persons hospitalized or imprisoned or unable to 
register on time from some "condition beyond their 
control" may register late. Any persons who miss 
registration should seek legal advise before acting. 



Q: Can* t the Selective Service, or your local U,S. attorneij , 

make informcil arrangements to permit people to register 
late? 



- 3 - 
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A: 



0 : 



A: 



Such arrangemcncs mighc be made, buc there is .10 obliga- 
tion for the Justice Department to abide by them. In 
one case a man made an arrangement with his local U S 
attorney to register lace in return for dismissal of 
his indictment. The Department of Justice in Washington 
verruled the agreement, ordered the case prosecuted, 
and obtained a 30 month prison sentence 
iLA- V. Saunders 435 F. 2d 683 (5ch Cir! 1970) 

Once recristered , what else must a p^r^nn 

A registrant must notify Selective Service every time 
he changes his address. Change of address forms will 
also be available at the post office. Failure to 
notify of a change of address is also punishable by up 
to five years in prison and a $10,000 fine. 

anijone actual ly c onvicted for failing to nnfif,, 

^ lective Servi ce of an address change ? 

tor a U.S. attorney to prove chat someone had not 
reporte an address change than to prove any ocher 

187 ? ?:: t>nued Sc.es v. 2tlr 

'='87 F. 2d 360 (2nd Cir., 1973) 

registran t do if he wants to lecallu eynr.. . 
to registration ricrht on tJ 



Selective Service officials have repeatedly told the 

card rb ^ registrants may write anything on the 

ar?hisTr"'V°'b^''^"^ stickers to the cards, so long 
as this does not obscure pertinent information. Several 

wh"crsar':i 

fit in / registering under protest" and which can 
vLtrir ""Sistration form. Are- 

he feels write a brief statement announcing that 

feels he is a conscientious objector. Such a statement, 
lowever, does not in any way guarantee chat he will obtain 

s^hJrf -^^’gistration form will be retained, chough 

so his form would be available to use as evidence of chf ’ 
long-standing nature of his beliefs. 



Will a 



r e^istr.int aec a d raft card aft.nr registers' 
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A: Mo. Rc‘^» isurants will reccivo a lettur confirming their 

rog is CraL ion within 90 day.s after registration. This 
letter should oe retainea in a safe place. If possible, 
a registrant should make a Xerox copy or his complctea 
registration form at the time he registers so he has 
proof of registration even before Selective Service mails 
his official letter. 

Q : It is a felonu to fail to register , How will Selective 

Service find non- regis trant s? 

A: Selective Service and the Department of Justice have access 

to many state-wide lists of 19 and 20 years olds, such 
as driver license and public high school graduation lists. 
They will cross-check these with lists of Selective 
Service registrants to begin to locate those who did not 
register. Selective Service has also make it clear to 
Congress that, if non-registration is a serious problem, 
they will ask for a change in the Federal Privacy Act to 
permit cross-checks between Selective Service registration 
lists and files of the Social Security Administration 
and the Internal Revenue Service. 

Q: If a person does not register , but is not found for a 

year or more does he still need to worm about prosecu- 
tion ? 

A: Yes. Failure to register is a continuing offense. Under 

current law, such an individual would be liable for pro- 
secution until he is 31 years old. 

Q: If <3 person does not register can he emmigrate to Canada 

or some other country ? 

A: It is more difficult now than in the 1960s for young 

Americans to move to Canada and receive ‘‘landed immigrant 
status.'* The Canadian government has not yet even in- 
dicated a willingness to accept American non-regis trants . 
The situation Is even more difficult and complex in other 
countries. A person thinking about leaving the U.S. 
should (1) Calk to a lawyer in the country to which he Is 
considering moving and find out about its immigration and 
extradition (do they send "criminals" who fail to regis- 
ter for a draft back to their home countries?) policies, 
and (2) talk to a counselor or lawyer about exactly what 
a person gives up by becoming a Federal fugitive living 
abroad. If indicted, a person will lose his right to re- 
turn to the United States (even for visits) . He could bo 

-5- 
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peimaaently excluded as an ''undesirable alien’' if he 
obtains foreign citizenship, even if he is never formal- 
ly indicted for non-regis trat ion (Section 1182 (a) (22) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act) , 

Q: Is it a legal defense for a person to fail to registor 

because he says he is conscientiouslu opposed to war an d 
conscription , and registration is an important part or 
that process ? 

A: His conscientious objection to war or conscription is 

not a good defense under current law. In one typical 
case, a Quaker argued that he should be permitted not to 
register as a part of the freedom of religion guaranteed 
by the First Amendment. The Department of Justice 
successfully argued that the government could force a 
person to register before they consider his claim for 
conscientious objector status. U.S. v. Baechler 509 F. 

2d 13 (4th Cir . 1974) . 

0: Is it a good defense that a person did not know he was 

supposed to register ? 

A: Yes, in at least some cases. Generally speaking, the 

Department of Justice must prove that a person intended 
to violate the Military Selective Service Act'befcre he 
can be convicted. For purposes of registration, this 
probably means that a person must specifically know of 
his obligation to register but decide not to do it. To- 
ward the end of the Vietnam-era the government frequently 
argued that a defendant should have known of his obli- 
gation because of the Selective Service's publicity 
campaign which included hanging posters in many Federal 
buildings. Such defendents were often acquitted if the 
government could not prove that they specifically had seen 
the publicity or otherwise knew of their legal obligation. 
U.$.\.Klotz 500 F. 2d 580 (8th Cir. 1974.) 

This issue has never reached the Supreme Court, however. 
The Director of Selective Service has testified before 
the House Judiciary Committee that because of the wide- 
spread radio, television, and newspaper advertising for 
July's reglscracion, 19 and 20 year old persons will be 
presumed to learn of regisCraCion if chey have access to 
the media. He is apparently villing to have the Justice 
Department try to have non-registrants prosecuted whether 
or not chey actually saw or heard Selective Service announ- 
cements or ocher news about their ob 1 i ga cion to register. 

- 6 - 
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Lt'cause they arc being sin'Ur'd out for prosecution ? 

A: Generally, '^selective prosecution” is not a valid 

defense. The only way it might be successful is if the 
defendant can prove tliat tlie prosecutor is discriminating 
on the basis of race or religion, or that the prosecutor 
is really interested in stifling political activity and 
is using the non-regis trat ion prosecution as an "excuse”. 

A defendant trying to argue this ’’political” harrassment 
must prove the wrongful intent of the prosecutor and 
this is very difficult. It was successfully demonstrated 
in U.S. V. Falk 479 F. 2d 616 (7th Cir, 1973) . 

Q: What major defenses for non- regis t ration were rejected 
during the last draft ? 

A: Arguments that registration was unconstitutional because 
it excluded women, because it was discriminatory on the 
basis of age, because it was "involuntary servitude”, 
or because it was inconsistent with the intent of the 
Framers of the Constitution were rejected by lower courts. 
These issues have not been definitely resolved by the 
Supreme Court, but many Constitutional scholars consider 
only the exclusion of women as a viable attack, 

0 * Is there any way in which a person doing draft counsel inc: *' 
could violave the Military Selective Service Act ? 



Yes. Section 12 (a) of the Act states that "any person 
who ... knowingly counsels, aids, or abets another to refuse 
or evade registration” can be punished, upon conviction, 
with up to five years of Lmprisonment and/or a $10,000 fine. 
T!ie First Amendment protects political speech which 
merely expresses opposition to Selective Service and support 
for draft resisters. Bond v. Floyd 385 LJ.S, 116 (1966). 
Urging non-registration to specific individuals, however, 
has led to successful prosecutions under this section. 

(For more detailed information on the scope of 
counseling, see "A.C.L.U. Memo — Draft Registration: 
Counseling and Advocacy” obtainable from CARD). 

0 : C ould a person not ongaejod in counsel ing and not rog ui/ 'vi tc.? 
register still violate Militanj .^t^U^ctivo Sf.^r Act ? 

- 7 ^ 
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A: This is possible. Sectioa 12 (a) of the Act states that 
“any person or persons who shall knowingly hinder or inter- 
fere or attempt to do so by force or violence or otherwise, 
with the administration of this title or rules or regula- 
tions made pursuant thereto'* may be punished, upon con- 
viction, by up to five years in prison and/or a $10,000 
fine. Generally, this section was only used during the 
Vietnam era to prosecute the physical destruction of draft 
board records and property. llowever, the. language is so 
broad (“or otherwise") that a zealous prosecutor might try 

to argue that many acts fall within its scope, including 
(a) blocking post offices so that clerks cannot get in 
to register 19 and 20 year olds, or (b) filling out 
registration forms while knowing that you are not 19 and 
20 just to overburden the system. (For more detailed in- 
formation on possible use of the Act and other Federal 
laws against anti-registration protestors, see 
Memo — Anti-Draft Demonstrations" obtainable at C/JID) . 

Q : How would an actual draft begin ? 

A: Congress would have to pass a law giving the President 
the authority to begin inductions. 

Q: How long after a draft was passed would a registrant have 
to make his claims for do ferment or exemption ? 

A: Specific plans have not been announced, but it is likely 
that he would not have more than a few weeks to file 
claims. The Selective Service Act still recognizes 
exemptions from military service for (1) certain mental 
and physical disqualifications, (2) hardship, (3) con- 
scientious objection, and (4) for "regular or duly ordained 
ministers of religion". If a person feels he would be 
qualified to receive such exemptions it is appropriate for 
him to start collecting evidence right now. He should see 
a qualified counselor or lawyer for more information. He 
can register his intention to claim conscientious objector 
status through most religious denominations, the Central 
Committee for Conscientious Objectors, 2203 South St., 
Philadelphia, PA 19146 or the National Interreligious 
Service Board for Conscientious Objectors, 550 Nasi\tngron 
Bldg., 15th and New York Ave . , NW , Washington, D.C. 20003. 



Prepared by: Barry W. Lynn, Esq. 
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What is the Selective Service System? 

The Selective Service System is the government agency 
which drafts people into the military. It will be registering 
people to compile a list of names and addresses of people 
who could be drafted. 

How Will Registration Be Done? 

Between July 21, 1980 and August 1, 1980, men born in 
1960 and 1961 will be required to go to their local post office 
and fill out a draft registration form. Men born in 1962 will 
be required to register between January 5 and 11, 1981. Af- 
ter that, men will be required to register as they become 18 
years old. 

Is Registration Necessary? 

In January, Jimmy Carter’s Selective Service Director wrote 
a long report which said that peacetime registration was 
“unnecessary” for our military preparedness. One week lat- 
er, Carter decided to order the beginning of registration as a 
symbolic show of strength. 

There are already over 2 million persons on active military 
duty and over a million more in the Reserves. If there was a 
real threat to our country, there would be more than 
enough volunteers. Registration and the draft are needed 
when the government wants to make war in foreign coun- 
tries where the American people might not volunteer to 
fight. 

Will There Be a Draft? 

Powerful members of Congress and the Military are already 
calling fur a peacetime draft. Congress has given the Selec- 
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live Service money to select and train local draft board 
members — the people who will decide who is drafted. 

If registration is a success, there will almost certainly be at- 
tempts to bring back the draft after the November elections. 

What About War? 

Peacetime drafts have always been followed by war. Jimmy 
Carter announced the beginning of registration at the same 
time he announced that he would go to war in the Persian 
Gulf over oil, if necessary. A peacetime draft gives the Pres- 
ident the power to go to war with very little say from Con- 
gress or the American people. The war in Vietnam, which 
cost over 50,000 American deaths, would not have been 
possible without the draft. 

What If You Don’t Register? 

Failing to register is a criminal offense. If you do not register 
you are subject to a possible prison sentence of five years 
and a possible fine of $10,000. If you do register, you could 
be drafted and sent to war. Thousands of young men have 
pledged that they will not register because they believe reg- 
istration is the first step to war. 

What If You Register Late? 

Late registration is a criminal offense with the same penalty 
as not registering. In the past, late registrants have been 
prosecuted and convicted. 

What If You Move? 

The law requires you to tell the Selective Service System 
every time you move. If you do not, you could be 
prosecuted. 

What If a Draft Begins? 

The draft is a basic violation of freedom. It allows the gov- 
ernment to take control of individual lives and force them 
into a war. If you arc drafted, here is what you will lose: 

□ The right to live and woi k where you wish. 
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□ The right to travel, or not, as you choose. 

□ The right to marry and raise a family or live with other 
individuals of your choice. 

□ The right to many forms of political protest and free 
speech. 

Who Would Be Most Likely To Be Called In 
The Event of a Draft? 

The draft has always discriminated against the poor and mi- 
norities. People who have money or power have always 
been able to get out of a draft. They take advantage of spe- 
cial loopholes in the draft system. 

How Can You Make a Decision About 
Registration? 

There are draft counselors around the country who can 
help you come to your own decision. To find a qualified 
counselor in your area, contact CARD at the address 
below. 

How Can You Protest Registration? 

CARD is asking people, young and old, men and women, to 
register against the draft. Go to the post office and buy a 10 
cent postcard. On the back write, “I am registering against 
the draft.” Include your name and address. Mail to CARD at 
the address below. 

CARD will take the postcards sent from around the country 
and show Jimmy Carter how many Americans oppose regis- 
tration and the draft. 

If you are draft age and decide to register, you can also 
write to CARD and ask for a special "sticker” which you 
can put on your registration form to tell the government 
that you are registering under protest. 

What Else Can You Do? 

Join a local CARD group in your area. Form your own if 
there is none. 
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What Is CAI^D? 



The Committee Against Registration and the Draft is a coa- 
lition of over 50 national peace, civil rights, womens, stu- 
dents, religious, and political organizations working together 
against registration and the draft. 



FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: Committee Against 

Registration 
and the Draft (CARD) 
245 Second Street, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
Phone: 202/547-4340 



Pubiiiihed by 
C.A.R.D. 

245 SECOND STREET. N E. 
WASHINGTON. D C. 20002 



Information Brochure No I July 1980 
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LJ!3 During ilic summer of 1980, every 
American male aged nincieen and iweniy will be 
forced— under ihreat of imprisonment— lo go to 
the local pobi otCicc and register for the draft. But 
anyone, male or female, can register agamsf the 
draft, no matter how old they are. 

Ahm All you need to do is go to your 
local post office and buy a regular pre*siamped 
postcard. On the back, write “I am registering 
agcjtns/ the dralt.’* Include your name and address. 
On the lioni, write “C.A.K.D., 245 Second St. 

NE, Washington, D.C. 20002.” 



P 

>£!*/ £3 Now drop your postcard in the 

mail. We’ll add it to all the other anti-draft cards 
we’ve received Irom all across /Xmerica and show 
President Jimmy Carter just how many Americans 
oppose registration and the draft. Needless to say, 
the more cards sent to C.A.R.D. the better. 



/Tr 



lJ Lll When you register against the draft, 
urge your friends to do the same. Together, we 
can beat this challenge to our basic liberties :tnd 
traditions. If you can’t buy a postcard, write a 
letter instead. But whatever you do, make sure you 
register agatrui the draft now! 







AC-AinsT 






Silt 

iSioi- 



llerc‘i Jilt S 25 JKW niorc 

(u help pay foi /our campAign the Orau. 

Send me mformaiion about (he lc|aJ uatui ot 

draft-aftc reti^cr^ms. 

Name 



Address 



Scale 



C.A.EJ.D. Ccnt!rJSSee GtcH 



2f:-5 Second S4.KS/A"£:srt:r&s4cn,S).C2£^^^2 

C.A.K.D. IS d (.odlitux) of 5n M.uioiul ur .n i/aiuins oppo>ed to rcKUiration and the dralt. 
i'rcpareU by Public lu C enur. San I ran- is».ti 
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Slegistraftoon 
Met By ■ 
Nationwide 
Pretests 

Fro<n lul> 2 ^ to August 2. the U.S. gov- 
emmeni tried to conduct a registration of 
n^cn born in 'i960 and 1961 During those 
two weeks nejrly 4 million men were re- 
quired by la.v to go to a U S Post Office 
and comple*e a form indicating where 
they could be located in the event oi a 
draft. 

The first day of registration — Monday, 
july 21“saw protest actions of all kinds at 
post offices all across the country. Listed 
and described below are the activities 
CARO heard about — through reports from 
local anti-dra't groups and newspaper ar- 
ticles. Wc ma*.e no claim that this listing is 
complete. 

The national CAROoffice was kept busy 
during the two weeks. Wc distributed 

750.000 brochures titled "Selective Ser- 
vice and You ■ to 78 groups in 36 states: 

150.000 "I Am Registering Under Protest" 
stickers; jnd .'’T.OOO pamphlets titled "Ques- 
tions and AfiAers About Dratt Registra- 
tion." Our Registration Against the 
Draft" postcard campaign has produced 
over 60.000 postcards with more still arriv- 
ing every da\ . 

Ihis level of response from around the 
country IS verv exciting to us. although at 
times overwhelming! VVe hope if’.it with 
this report oi actions during the regisira- 





Northeast 



Maine 

Augusta: rally on Staiehouse lawn. 

Rhode Island • 

Provic/ence; locks on the front doors of 
30 area post offices were rilled with glue, 
forcing officials to use back doors to enter 
news conference held urging non-reg- 
isiration . . rally and loafletiing at mam 
post office, 

Connecticut 

Hartford, 24-hour vigil outside main 
post office ... 8 people arrested for al- 
legedly trying to prevent others from 
entering. 

Walcrbury; Praver service on post 
office steps followed bv pickettmg and 
leaflening . . , SSS oihcial was reported as 
telling the press he thought aniidraft 
counselling was illegal 

Massachusetts 

Covton: rallies at v.inous locations on 
PROITSTS 4 



Although the Selective Service System 
had insisted that no statistics on registra- 
tion would be available for vO oavs, the 
growing pressure from aniioratr organiza- 
tions and media reports oi mo->sive non- 
cornpliar^ce forced ifie iSS to say 
something. 

On September 4. SSS Oirccrur li.-r^iard 
Rostkor held a press conference m ( !jim a 
93’X registration rate He jse l j popula- 
tion base of 3.880,000 men r,-quirecl to 
register and said that 3.593.1a" fiad 
registered. 

In additon, Rostker announced that a 
"random sample" of l-in-700 nom a base 
of 1.5 million forms had showrrJ th.ii only 
1.8% registered as conscientious ub(Cc- 
tors or registered under protest Mthough 
he refused to call the regisir.inon a suc- 
cess. he was clearly pleased *vith the 
results. 

Several hours after the SSS press con- 
ference, CARO held Its own pr» v-* confer- 
ence to respond to the annr>un< enu-nt. 
Among the points made bv C VRC) in c hal- 
Icnging the figures: 

• False names and adrfrrssrs ,\ere not 
removed from the total rrgixir jticms giv 
SeeHOVV MWy 



Tlie Cominivtee i^ainst ilegistration and tlie jora±t 
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Notes from CARD 



Th^nk >Lurs are due to the many 
voluntei’ii who worked hours and hours 
during the summer lo help us do things 
we'd dreatTiedof in terms of outreach and 
response to the anndrait movement ... to 
those who have contributed financially m 
appreciation tor your generosity which 
has allowed us to continue our important 
work. This newsletter is a product of \our 
support . . and to Henry Gibson and Ben 
Tousley for the work they didtoniakethe 
PSA’s an important part of the registration 
period. 

• • • 

The monthly meeting of the nat/onaf 
CARD coa/it/on will be held Sunday, Oc- 
tober 19, 1 1 :00 am to 3,00 pm. .Methodist 
Building, 100 Maryland A\e, NE. Wash- 
ington. DC. Although mainlv insotving 
the national oi g anizaiions vv hich are memoers 
of Card, the meeting is open to local 
groups and interested individuals who 
wish to attend. 

« • • 

Speaker available: Charlie Campbell, 
People Against the Draft. Box 36. East Ca- 
lais VT 05650. (802) 456-7456. is available to 
speak or assist in aniidraft activities m the 
Northeast and mid-Atlantic states. He 
needs a place to sleep and motorcycle 
travel costs 

• « • 

For materials to aid the antidralt move- 
ment in outreach and understanding of 

/esfaian and gay men’s issues, and tor in- 
formation on the draft for gavs/le^bians, 
contact: Baltimore Lesbians and Gay Men 
Against the Draft. 40J East 31st Street. Bal- 
timore MD 21218 or Gays Against the 
Draft, 2160 Lake Street. San Francisco CA 
94121. 

• • • 




A summer-long effort at community 
organizing around peace issue>, iurv/vjf 
Summer, will culminate with events around 
the country on ihe weekend of October 
24-26 Activiues during National Anti-- 
draft Week could build toward this week- 
end as a way of i elating the draft to broad- 
er issues of militarism and disarmament. 
For more information, contact: Mobiliza- 
tion for Survival. 3601 Locust Walk. Phila- 
delphia PA 19104 

• • • 

Speakers Bureau: Over 80 women and 
men from 28 states aie available to speak 
to your group or on your campus. Topics 
include resistance to the drait and related 
peacemaking areas. For a free copy of the 
1980-81 F O R. Spedkers Bureau, write: 
Dan Ebener. Fellowship Of Reconciliation, 
Box 271, Nyack NY 10960. 



On Sunday, july 20. 36 national religious 
leaders issued ”A Religious Call to Con- 
science" urging American young men ’to 
consider seriously the moral implications 
of registration ior the draft." 

In an impassioned appeal the group of 7 
bishops, lOdenominational heads, and 19 
leadersof national religious organizjiions 
spoke out against 'rhe continued at- 
tempts to militarize the American con- 
science." Their statement identified regis- 
tration as the first step to a drait mobili- 
zation which brings the danger of war. 

The list of signers to the statement cut 
widely across denominational lines and 
also included Black and I lispanic religious 
leaders. They emphasized the pai titular 
vulnerability of poor and minority youth 
who ’’serve m ilisproponionate numbers 
whether m peace or at war ” while white 



Draft counse/mg informjtiun Newslet- 
ter and memos from the Sel 4 *< n. e v,.fvu e 
Law Panel of Los Angeles 1911 Aitshne 
Boulevard, Los Angeles L \ 9uuS7 
Newsletter from CCCO-Wt'siem Region. 
1251 Second Ave., San Wjmcisco CA 
94122. . . . Manual and memos trom NlSB- 
CO, 550 Washington BuiUimg. 15 and 
New York Ave., NW. Wa>hin»:fon DC 
20005 . . . CCCO. 2208 South Si Philadel- 
phia PA 19146. (For specific lisis oi ivaila- 
ble materials and cosi. contact ilu* groups 
listed.) 



Regional antnfraii con/ornr»ce> October 
18-19 in Boston MA Comai : HA \KO. 11 
Carden St., Cambridge M \ 0J1 18 Oc- 
tober 24-25 in Pittsburgh [' \ Contact 
Pittsburgh CARD. 4401 5tn ^ve Pitts- 
burgh PA 15213. 



middle-class draftees find educational 
and other exemptions. 

The statment pledges pastoral sup- 
port" to those who opt roi non-i egtsti a- 
tion because of conscience It .ils»j urges 
young people to consider coiis» :eniious 
ob|octor status and sugge-^ts that they in- 
dicate ihis preference um tin* 'selective 
Service registration forms 

Finally, the religious leaders call on 
those in positions of power to ( onsider 
whether war preparations attoinplish 
"true national security" as opposed to so- 
cial or economic justice. 

for further information, including the 
full text of the statement (ontjct; 
Religious Task Force 
Mobilization for .Survival 
198 Broadway 
New York. NY 10038 



Ooonesbury, C.B. Trudeau 
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Card vs. SSS cm Airwaves 



by Ben 1 ousley 

While Selociiv e Service fumbled through 
itsdratt legisirdtion advertising last month. 
CAKD was launching a successful nation- 
wide canipaign to air public service an- 
nountenients aJveitising draft counsell- 
ing and information services. 

Well-known celebrities Lily Tomlin 
("Nine to I ive"), LcVar Burton ('‘Roots'*). 
Martin Sheen ("Apocalv pse Now"). Hen- 
ry Gibson ("Laugh-In" and "Nashville"), 
Mike Fariell ("M-A-S-H"). and Susan Ri- 
chardson <‘‘Fight IS Enougft") contributed 
spots on taped PSA's which were distrib- 
uted to radio stations across the country 
Conceived and produced bv Henry Gib- 
son, the tapes encouraged dratt-age per- 
sons to get all the facts about SSS and 
alternatives from a non- government 
source. 

The campaign's success hmged on the 
well-organized network of CARD local 
contacts who urged stations in i heir towns 
and cities to use the tapes and not to 
cooperate with the SSS campaign. In the 
weeks before registration began, 228 
tapes were sent to antidraft groups and 
radio stations in 33 states. Many commun- 
ity and college stations helped duplicate 
the tapes and many stations called CARD 
directly for tapes. Several stations decided 
to advertise neither SSS nor CARD tapes, 
while some ran only tite CARD PSA's. 

Columnist Roger Simon of the Chicago 
Sun-Times wrote an article about the 
CARD campaign which was syndicated in 
numerous other newspapers. This result- 
ed in several thousand letters from poten- 
tial registrants to CARD as well as addi- 
tional interest from broadcast media. 

Airplay of the Selective Service ads was 
spotty in many parts of the country. A 
study done by the New York Public Inter- 
est Research Croup found that only slight- 
ly more than half of the New York state 
radio and TV stations surveyed had even 
received any material from the SSS five 
days before registration was to begin. The 
$lud> concluded that "as a result of a 
combm.itioii of poor publicity and hur- 
ried planning, tens of thousands of young 
Americans may be indictabfe felons 
through no fault of their own." 

card's tapes (which cost a total of only 
S700) were part of a larger effort to coun- 
ter the S200.000 SSS campaign on radio 
and television. Attacking the SSS ads as 
misleading, controversial and racially ster- 
eotyped. C.AKD Chair Barry Lynn and sev- 
eral nanonal ovil rights organizations 
successfully appealed to network presi- 
dents i(j have an especially offensive ad 
removed from ihc air. ^ntidrjft organiz- 
ers around the t ou ntry sent written PSA's 
to local siattons and asked them not to 



cooperate with the government's request 
for free time to advertise a program that 
could hardly be considered a "public 
service.” 

"With fusi a fraction of the funds Selec- 
tive Service was given, we were able to 
mobilize our forces to prevent them from 
using the aitwjves unchallenged." L>nn 
said. “Local anudraft groups have now es- 
tablished good media relations in many 



The week before the Democratic Na- 
tional convention began in New York 
City, negotiators for President jimmy Car- 
ter and Sen. Edward Kennedy reached a 
compromise on registration in the party 
platform. The amended platform con- 
tinued to oppose a peacetime draft, but 
did not oppose registration. 

In response, a number of antidrafl acti- 
vists within the Democratic Party decided 
to use the vehicle of a Vice-Presidcntial 
nomination to ran.e the issue at the con- 
vention. Calling themselves "Democrats 
Against the Draft," they began circulating 
nominating petitions as the convention 
began. The person to be nominated was 
Patricia Simon, a Cold Star \fother 
and anndraft activist from .Newton, 
Massachusetts. 

Collecting the signatures of 10 percent 
of the convention delegates (3J4 people) 
was difficult. Out a few minut«*s before the 
deadline, the neressury number had 
signed an(i the pennons wore submitted. 
1 he hard work and long hours ot dedicat- 



parts of the country an<j can expect the 
media s cooperation m the tuuire ’ 

Any groups or organizers who distrib- 
uted tapes to radio vtation^ jre aiked, if 
they have not already done "lO. to send a 
list of the stations that ran ihi tjprs to the 
CARD ntnee. 

(Ben Touiley coord/na/ed the CARO PSA 
campufin} 



ed volunteers had paid otf. 

At 5:00 on Thursday. Augu^l 14, Rep. 
Ted Weiss (D-NY) took the podium in 
Madison Square Carden to plocc Pat's 
name in nomination. He w.i^ loilowed by 
Ben Meskin. a 20-year old I lanifivhire Col- 
lege student, who gave a st'conding 
speech, finally, Pat spoke or her exper- 
iences and beliet that the drjtr wuuld in- 
evitably lead to war. She then declined 
the nomination. 

Although the speeches took place in 
the afternoon, thus getting no nu-<lu cov- 
erage. those who participated m thi* work 
fell It was worthwhile to i('» the d<-legates 
and party officials hear oi nr.itt opposi- 
tion. Later that evening, wfien IVr'sident 
Carter spokcof draft registration as oneoi 
his accomplishments, he wjv l>oord by 
the delegates— perhaps a resuli oi the 
issue being brought to their attention. 






MY MASSIVE PROCRAM Vt 
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Protests 

from t 

7/19. 7/21 jnd 7/26 . 7/21 demonsira- 

tions at 8 area post otfices . . . 100 people 
sat’in at 2 post oHtces, 9 arrested at the 
main post olfice . . . picketting and leaiiet* 
ting throughout the two weeks . . , Cam- 
bridge post oHice closed down by 200 
demonstrators on 8/1. 

Creenfield: 9 men and women, includ- 
ing a Vietnam veteran and a Vietnam-era 
resister linked arms and sat down in front 
of post office doors ... all were arrested. 

Northampton- funeral procession led 
by an Uncle Sam figure with other dem- 
onstrators wearing bhack robes, carrying a 
coffin and accompanied by a slow 
drumbeat. 

New York 

long island: leafietting, picketting and 
counseling at 20 post offices. 

New York City: the week before regis- 
tration began, two postal clerks filed suit 
seeking relief from having to conduct reg- 
istrations . . . picket at main post office on 
7/21 with several hundred people on the 
steps and another 100 inside, forcing 
would'beregistrantstostepoverthem .. . 
rally Monday evening attended by over 
3000 people filling part of Broadway. 

Rochester; demonstrations at different 
post offices on 7/21, 7/26 and 8/2. 

Pennsylvania 

frie: all-night vigil at main post office 
the night before registration began fol- 
lowed by demonstration 7/21. 

Philadelphia: 7/21 march and rally of 
500 people from mam post office to JFK 
Plaza. 

Pittsburgh: the night before registra- 
tion, three post offices painted with 
“Don't Register for World War Ilf" mes- 
sages.. . demonstrationsand information 
tables at several post offices . . . 8/1 teach- 
in at University of Pittsburgh, 

New Jersey 

Newark: 7/19 rally at a city park . . . 
antidraft demonstrators joined by a group 
of workers protesting the Ideal Toy Com- 
pany ... a joint program dealing with 
racism, the draft, unemployment and 
working conditions was held . . . leaflet- 
ting and counselling at several post offices 
during two weeks. 

Maryland 

Baltimore: 7/21 rally and picket line at 
main post office ... 4 people dragged out 
of the post office by postal inspectors. 

In addition to the ones described, ac- 
tions were held at post offices in the fol- 
lowing cities- 

Maine: Bar Harbor 

Vermont: Montpelier, Burlington, Brat- 



tieboro, Plainfield 

New Hampshire: Plymouth, Manchester 
Connecticut; New Haven 
Massachusetts: .Amherst, Springfield, 
Holyoke, Chicopee 

New York: Buffalo, Geneseo. Syracuse 
Pennsylvania: Lancaster 
New jersey: Camden 

The Colonies 



District of Columbia 

7/19 rally of several hundred people in 
Lafayette Park near White House . . 7/21 
civil disobedience at National Headquar- 
ters of Selective Service when 20 people 
sat down in front of the mam entrance 
and began reading the names of men 
killed in Vietnam . . . 7/21 pickets and 
leafietting at 15 city post offices. 

Puerto Rico 

San Juan: two post offices bombed . . . 
group claiming responsibility called it “an 
operation of denunciation against the 
imposition of obligatory military registra- 
tion on the part of the Yankee 
government." 

South 



Virginia 

Harrisonburg: informational leafietting 
throughout two weeks . . . worship service 
at main post office on final day . . , several 
public non-registrants, 

Norfolk: man on active duty in U.S. 
Navy joined picket line in uniform, carry- 
ing sign reading “The spirit of this country 
is totally adverse to a large military force. 
Thomas lefferson." 

West Virginia 

Morgantown: 75 people picketted at 
main post office . . . evening forum with 
film “Hearts and Minds.'* 

Georgia 

Atlanta: march and rally of 200 people 
called "largest antiwar demonstration in 
Atlanta in the last 8 years’* . . . leafietting, 
information tables and guerilla theater at 
post office. 

Arkansas 

Little Rock: picket line at main post of- 
fice with protestors wearing fatigues and 
gas masks, carrying signs protesting “The 
Death Lottery. " 

Alabama 

Mobile: picket line and leafietting at 
main post office. 

Florida 

Orlando: demonstrations at three post 



offices. 

Miami rally and leafietting throughout 
two weeks. 

Kentucky 

louisv///e: 7/21 demonstration of 80 
people outside mam post office. 

lejtington: 7/21 demonstraiion at down- 
town post office followed by leailetting 
. . . evening forum at local church 

Texas 

Austin: 7/18 rally at University of Texas 
campus . . , 7/21 rally at federal Plaza . . 4 
people arrested for locking arms in front 
of the registration counter and refusing to 
leave . . . dratt counselling center opened. 

Dallas. 7/21 demonstration at tram sta- 
tion where President Carter arrived to ad- 
dress a Democratic fund-raiser people 
with anti-registration signs also visible 
along the motorcade route. 

Other actions across the South included: 

Virginia: Charlottesville. Leesburg. New- 
port News. Richmond, Roanoke 
West Virginia: Charleston 
North Carolina: Raleigh, Winston-Salem, 

Chapel Hill, Durham 
Tennessee: Knoxville. Nashville 
Florida: Gainesville, Tampa, St. Petersburg 
Alabama: Birmingham 
Louisiana: New Orleans 
Texas: Houston, San Antonio 

Midwest 



Ohio 

Cincmatti: 7/lB press conference at 
federal Building . . . 7/21 rally of 150 peo- 
ple at main post office. 

Cleveland: rally of 350 people at post 
office . . . four men burned registration 
forms . . . two draft counselling sessions 
attended by SO and 75 people. 

Columbus: 7/19 held All Ohio Antidraft 
Conference . . . 7/21 protest at federal 
Building . . , Mid-Ohio Life Community 
handcuffed themselves to coffin m lobby 
and poured blood on registration forms. 7 
people arrested. 

Michigan 

Ann Arbor: 7/21 rally of 800 people on 
steps of Federal Building ... 3 arrested tor 
sit-in at post office . . . house across the 
street from post office used for counselling. 

Detroit: 7/21 picket line and rally at 
mam post office . . . two conferences held 
to discuss organizing against the draft . . . 
Rep. John Conyers gave his house for 
counselling sessions. 

Illinois 

Chicago: 7/21 rally of 300 people 
anti-draft pickets reported lo outnumber 
See PROTFSTS page 9 
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From January until the present, a strong 
anti-draft movement has grown up around 
the country. Through trying to stop regis- 
tration in Congress and in the protests 
against the start of registration, more and 
more people have become involved in, 
the struggle against registration and the 
draft. Thts struggle has just begun. In |an- 
uary of 1981 there will be another week of 
registration for young men born in 1962, 
registration will then take place as men 
become 18. As soon as the new Congress 
is seated, we expect bills will be intro- 
duced calling for a return to the actual 
draft. 

With this situation in mind, local anti- 
draft organizers met in Washington DC 
and San Francisco CA and called for a 
"National Antidraft Week." A week of 
coordinated actions around the country 
was seen as the best way to continue 
building a stronger movement. 

1 he week of October 1 2-18 was chosen 
as It would be late enough for most 
schools to be back in session, but early 
enough for publicity around the election 
not to overshadow it. The week should 
provide a concrete way to reinvolve stu- 
dents in the ongoing movement. Elec- 
tions in early November will have politi- 
cians looking to see what people are 
thinking about. A strong and well-public- 
ized aniidraft week will let them see what 
is ahead if they do try to reinstate the 
draft In many places, a variety oi activities 
will be planned during the week with a 
culminating event or rally on Saturday, 
October 18. 

Several themes for activities during the 
week have been suggested. First, cele- 















brate the failure of registration. The SSS is 
on the defensive — trying to explain why 
they did not reach the 98% compliance 
rate they had predicted. Whatever the ac- 
tual figures are, it is clear that hundreds of 
thousands of young men refused to regis- 
ter. On the more serious side, militarism 
and preparations lor war are increasing 
daily. The threat of a draft and U.S. mil- 
itary action somewhere in the world is 
very real. Our activities and growing 
strength are important in stopping this 
from happening. 

Card is now a coalition of 54 national 
organizations working with a network of 
over 400 local groups around the country. 
Our hope is that national and local organ- 
izations will organize many activities dur- 
ing this week. We have prepared this 
guide to provide suggestions of possible 
activities. It cannot include every possibil- 
ity. but we hope the suggestions will give 
you some ideas. Your imagination, crea- 
tivity, and determination will be what 



makes the week a success 
Existing groups: Think about your con- 
tacts and aaivities to this point. What 
would be a good next step for your 
group? What type of action will reach new 
people and help your group continue to 
grow? One of the most important points 
for an already functioning 3niidran group 
is to consider the type ot activities that will 
keep the group together while reaching 
out to new people m dittereni consti- 
tuencies. The key to staying together as a 
group IS making concrete plans for new 
activities. An organization usually stays 
together over the work it does, not what it 
talks about. 

Startings new group: Planning and carry- 
ing out a concrete activity for National 
Antidraft Week is a good way to build a 
new group from the bottom up. The first 
task is educational — raise the issue of the 
draft in your community through a cam- 
paign of leafletling, posters, articles in lo- 
cal papers, broadcast media, etc. In this 
publicity work combine basic arguments 
and facts about the draft and a plan to 
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implemem concreie activihes during the 
week. 

The next sicp is to cal! and publicize a 
meeting. Again, use leatlets, posters, news 
articles and base the meeting announced 
on local broadcast media Invite local or« 
ganizations including churches, unions, 
service clubs, women’s groups, civic or* 
ganizations, student groups, and others 
who might be interested. At the meeting 
explain the basics of opposing the draft. 
Answer and discuss whatever questions 
may be raised. 

If you find a core group commuted to 
ongoing work, right at the first meeting 
you can begin to choose and plan activi- 
ties for Antidrafi Week. If this meeting 
doesn’t produce enough committed peo- 
ple to plan even a single, simple activity, 
call another for soon afterward before 
you break up, Then approach organiza- 
tions and individuals who did not auend 
and try to put together a different group- 
ing for the next meeting. 

When a group of people committed to 
some kind of activity comes together, you 
can use these basic steps to decide what to 
do. Choose an activity realistically. Keep 
in mind your human and material resour- 
ces, Break each activity down, for exam- 
ple, finding a place to hold it, publicity, 
gathering materials, coordination, etc. 
Assign these tasks to people or commit- 
tees, An overall coordinator to assure that 
the parts do produce a whole is a good 
idea. 



Suggestions for Activities in 
Your Community 

It is our feeling that organizing against 
the threat of a new draft should have two 
main goals at this time— to educate the 
public and visibly to demonstrate opposi- 
tion to the draft. Some of the ideas below 
emphasize one or the other of these 
goals. The most effective tactics will be 
those which accomplish both. 



Community Events 

□ Organize a petition drive This will help 
your organization by getting the names 
and addresses of local antidraft suppor- 
ters, and can be used to apply pressure on 
political figures If you get a large number 
of signatures, arrange tor a public presen- 
tation to local or national office-holders 
or candidates, with the media invited to 
attend. 

Q Hold a poster contest for people to 
draw/creaie antidraft posters, Hold an 
exhibit of all the entries, invite viewers to 
vote for their favorite, and then have that 
poster printed. Investigate renting a bill- 
board or other advertising space for the 
winning poster. 
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□ Hold an es»ay contest, perhaps in a lo- 
cal high school, on the reasons why there 
should not be a draft Publicly announce 
the contest, the selection ol winners, and 
the reading (in the media and at meetings) 
of the winners, 

□ Create a mobile ant/dra/t exhibit, in- 
cluding photos and materials on the draft, 
its relation to past and future wars, and its 
relation to mtlitansm. Display the exhibit 
publicly during antidraft week — in librar- 
ies, churches, shopping malls, and other 
places where it will be seen by people 
Have knowledgeable spokespeople with 
the exhibit. 

□ An exhibit could be the beginning of 
an antidraft resource renter that would 
collect and make available books, period- 
icals, leailets, films, etc. m your communi- 
ty during and after Antidraft Week. Your 
library or community center may be will- 
ing to accept such a collection or display. 
Contaa CARD if you need suggestions or 
assistance m finding available materials. 

□ A house-meeting or party can be an 
informal way to get a small group of peo- 
ple together to talk about the dratt and to 
get to know each other belter. 



Mass Events 

□ Public meetings can inform large num- 
bers of people in your community about 
the draft. There are a variety of formats 
that can be used: debates, forums, teach- 
ins, public hearings, panel discussions, 
theater presentations, using audio-visual 
resources, music, etc. Each has its own 
good and bad points so try lo structure a 
program that will best fit the audience you 
are trying to reach. A debate may be bel- 
ter when you want to attract people inter- 
ested in the subject but not yet commu- 
ted, a “hearing ' can be used to hear 
about the experiences of Vietnam veter- 
ans and resisters, music and audio-visuals 
may be of more interest to some people 
than speeches. Decide on the audience 
you want to reach, the type of program 
you want to hold, and then divide the 
tasks within your group. 

□ Oemonstrat/ons get visibility for a local 
group and make opposition to the draft 
more visible to the public and the media. 
Put some thought into picking an approp- 
riate tactic (picket-linc. march, rally) and 
an appropriate location (post olfice, pre- 
sidentialor congressional campaign head- 
quarters, Federal building. local recruit- 
ing office). If you are not familiar with 
local laws regariling f lemons i rat ions, con- 
tact a local olfice of the National Lawyers 
Guild or the American Civil l iberiies Un- 
ion for inform,iiioi> on ponnits. As with 
organizing a meeting, diviilc the neces- 
sary tasks withm the group lo insure that 
all are done. 



Organizations 

Unions, churches. PTAs. civic groups, 
neighborhood groups — anv group ol peo- 
ple you know or belong to — can provide 
opportunities to work against the draft. 

□ Have arnc/es on the draft printed in 
newsletters, included in membership mail- 
ings, used as inserts in church bulletins. 

□ Have the group adopt a resolution op- 
posing the draft. If it does, publicize this in 
the media and to other groups. 

Q Invite speakers to a grouo meeting, en- 
courage the pastors ot churchtr> to give 
sermonson thedrafl and issues oi wa^ and 
peace. 



□ If the the group has a social or political 
action committee, urge it to become part 
of a local anti-draft coalition 'or events 
during Antidraft Week and m the future. 
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Campaign events 

The fact that this is an flection year pro- 
vides nian> opportunities lor reaching the 
public and confronting elected ofticials 
/candidaici with the issue of the dratt. 

□ Candidates should be asked Quesr/ons 
about their positions at every public meet- 
ing or press conference they hold. 



□ Publicue candidate's positions with 
your comments or criticisms. Let the can- 
didates know that there is real grassroots 
opposition to the dratt and that they 
should adopt and pubiiciie a position of 
opposition. 



□ Both the Democratic and Republican 
Parties adopted a position against a peace- 
time draft at their convention this sum- 
mer-make sure local candidates know 
that. 
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Media 

The goal in working with the media is to 
make sure the antidratt message gets to 
many more people than could ever be 
reached by leaflets or forums. 

□ Use community alendirs or public 
service announcements to publicize your 
meetings, forums, demonstrations, etc. 

□ Get on local radio and TV ulk shows. 
Many of these are anxious for guests, es- 
pecially on controversial topics that will 
make an interesting show. 

□ Respond to events or pro-draft news 
with letters to the editor. Don't forget to 
include university and high school pap- 
ers, church papers and magazines, union 
publications, service organization news- 
letters. All of these provide opportunities 
to reach certain groups of people. 

□ Meet with the editors of local papers or 
the station managers of radio and TV sta- 
tions to provide them with background 
information on the issue and your plans. 
This may lead to more comprehensive 
coverage of your activities, as they will 
know the group represents a “rear* 
constituency. 

□ .Use press releases to inform the media 
of your events and press conferences to 
announce an event, torelease a resistance 
support statement, to let people know of 
the formation of a local coalition. After a 
press conference, follow-up with the re- 
porters who attend in order to build a 
working relationship. 



High School Students 

The registration week m Jtnuary and 
the proposed beginning ot continuous 
registration will attect youn»»er nu-n than 
the 1980 registration. Many of those re- 
quired to register next year are now in 
high school. It IS important to reach high 
school students with dratt information. 

□ Contact sympathetic tejchcrs They 
may be able to invitespeakers to classes or 
assemblies. 

□ Leaflet at schools or places where stu- 
dents spend lime on evenings and 
weekends. 

□ Provide resource matena/ to teachers, 
guidance counselors, libraries and stu- 
dent organizations. 



Now It's Up to You 

We hope this guide has provided useful 
ideas. As we said at the beginning, 1981 
will be a year of intensified struggle as 
registration resumes and the threat of a 
renewed draft becomes real. The activi- 
ties your group plans and carries out dur- 
ing National Antidrafl Week can be a way 
to strengthen and expand in ore er to deal 
with what will happen next year 

Let us know what you’re planning, let us 
know if there is any way we can be help- 
ful, and after the Week please send us a 
report and any news clippings about your 
activity. Good luck to our collective 
efforts. 

The CARD Staff 



Veterans Taskforce Formed 



On May 31st of this year at a conference 
in Washington. DC. a resolution pro- 
posed by (he veterans workshop calling 
fort he formation of a Veterans Task Force 
within CARD was unanimously passed. 
The purpose of the Task Force would be 
to develop a network of Vietnam era vet- 
erans who are opposed to the draft. Such 
a network would encourage veterans to 
speak at neighborhood meetings, address 
high school and college classes, partici- 
pate in anti-dratt rallies, etc. 

The importance of Vietnam era veter- 
ans publicaily working against the draft 
cannot be overemphasized. The exper- 
ience of ourselves and other veterans, 
both during and since the Vietnam war 
are a critical link to minority and white 
working-class people who have tradition- 
ally borne the brunt of military service 
and will do so in the future. The organiz- 
ing of these groups in opposition to the 



draft can make the difference between a 
moveiowardor away from anoihe'' *var of 
American intervention. Because veterans 
come predominantly froro these two 
groups, their natural credibility of 'one 
who has been there" is a crucial element 
in convincing folks that opposition to the 
draft and another war is in thmr political 
and economic interest. 

What we are seeking is your jssi>tance 
in reaching out to those veterans aniJ 
veterans groups who would be interested 
in becoming part of this task force Please 
send the names and addrossev oi those 
individuals and groups to us at 2*^-1 J Brown 
Street. Philadelphia PA 19130 
Thanks for your assistance and cuopera- 
tion in building a stronger antidratt 
movement. 

— /Cen Camphnll 
Lee MeyrowifZ 
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Jimmy Carter’s plan to register yotmg men for th.e draft lias failed. 
Hundreds of thousands of 19 and 20 year olds refused to sign up. V/e 
support this resistance emd oppose the government’s continuing plans 
for military adventurism. liurlng national Antidraft Week— in our 
communities, our schools, our workplaces, and our churches— we will 
stand up to oppose registration, the draft, and preparations for war. 




Commltlda Against ReglatraUon and the Draft For local Informattoai 
246 Second St, NB 
Washington. DC 20002 
202/847^340 
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Protests 

front pa^'e -f 

police and registrants . . . person arrested 
after he refused to leave a post office win- 
dow where he was filling out registration 
forms saying he didn't want his children to 
register for war . . . free weekend show- 
ings of ‘Hearts and Minds" at local 
theater 

Wisconsin 

Madison: 7/21 rally of 500 people . . . 
picket and sit-in at post office. . . one man 
burned registration form during rally ... 6 
post offices covered by leafletters during 
two weeks. 

Minnesota 

Min/ieapo/is-St. Pau/: 7/21 rally of 400 
people followed by picket-lines at post 
offices. 

Iowa 

Divenporr. one person arrested for sit- 
ting on top of table with registration 
forms. 

^mes: public release of statement 
signed by 35 persons pledging aid to 
resisters. 

Oes Moines: demonstration at main 
post office where four men burned regis- 
tration forms’after completing them . . . 
statewide resistance group formed with 
centers in 5 cities. 

Kansas 

iawrence: protestors stood at a down- 
town post office holding an open coffin 
and sign, “Register for Death." 

Missouri 

Kansas City: rally at main post office 
with 200 people ... 4 women chained 
themselves to registration counter inside 
post office ... 6 post offices covered by 
leafletters during two weeks. 20 others 
had Information placed inside . . . 8/1 
concert against registration. 

St. ioun: 7/21 picket line and leafletting 
outside mam post office . . . counselling 
and leafletting at several post offices dur- 
ing two weeks . . . 8/2 march and rally in 
local park. 

Wirrensbur^: information table in lob* 
by of post office . . . group reports hostility 
from townspeople, but success in con- 
tracts with registrants. 

Other actions in the Midwest included: 

Ohio: Akron. Toledo 
Michigan: Plymouth, Ypsilanti, Kalama- 
zoo, Lansing. East Lansing 
Wisconsin: Green 8ay, Milwaukee 
Iowa: Decorah, Dubuque, Sioux City. 
Waterloo 

Kansas: Kansas City 



California 

Berkeley: 7/21 demonsiration and lea- 
fletting . . . two arrested for demanding 
forms to register against the draft and ref- 
using to leave post office when told there 
was no official form lor that. 

Los Angeles: rally and picket of 300 
people at Federal Building . . . skits at 
Venice post office . . . demonstrations at 
UCLA . . . pickets at pose otfices m East Los 
Angeles . . . pickets and leafletting at many 
other post offices in area. 

Santa Cruz: 100 “Register Against the 
Draft" cards collected by WiLPF . . ami- 
draft posters placed as advertising in city 
buses until removed by local onicials. 

San Diego: open letter sent to postal 
workers . . . 7/21 picket line of 300 people 
. . . other demonstrations on 7/25 and 8/1 
. . . leafletting at 36 area post offices during 
two weeks. 

Sacramento: candlelight vigil at main 
post office the night before registration 
began . . . leafletting at 18 area post otfices 
with good locaf TV and newspaper cover- 
age . . . counselling center set up across 
from State Capiiol. 

San fran cisco: 7/19 demonstration and 
press conference . . . 7/21 demonstration 
of 200 people ... 2 arrested for chaining 
themselves to the doors of Mission Street 
Post Office . . . leafletting, counselling and 
legal assistance throughout the two weeks. 

West 

Colorado 

Denver: mailing list of 19 and 20 year 
old men in state purchased from state 



How Many 

from page 1 

cn. In many parts of the country there 
were registrations by Mickey Mouse and 
Donald Duck, in some places contests 
were held to see who could register the 
most limes under the most different 
names. When these registration forms are 
removed, the total count wiff be lower. 

• The number of eligible registrants 
used by the S5S is too low. “Illegal" aliens 
in the U.S., residents of Puerto Rico and 
Americans living abroad were not in- 
cluded. In addition, the eligible number 
was calculated from U.S. Census figures — 
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driver’s license bureau and leiier from 
American Friends Service Commniee and 
Vieinam Veterans Against tne ar sent . . 
leai’leiting at IS area post offices during 
two weeks. 

Oregon 

Aihiind: picket lines and leafletting 
throughout the two weeks evening 
counselling sessions. 

Eugene: 200 rally at mam post oiiice. 

Portignd: 7/19 march and rally of 600 
people. 

Washington 

Seattle: 7/21 picket line of 300 people at 
downtown post office . . leatletting 
throughout the two weeks . . three edu- 
cational forums held. 

Hawaii 

Honolulu: 7/21 demonstration and leaf- 
letting at post office . . . counselling ses- 
sions three days a week . 23 people 

publicly released "Call to Draii Resist- 
ance" . . . tape cassette and transcript on 
registration placed in public libraries. 

Other places with anii-regisiration ac- 
tivities in the western part of ihe country 
included: 

Montana: Billings 

New Mexico: Albuquerque 

Arizona: Flagstaff 

California: San Mateo. Palo Alto, Oak- 
land, Mann County, Corvallis. Salem 
Washington: Bellingham 
Alaska: Anchorage 
Hawaii: Hilo 

which notoriously undercount minori- 
ties, people living in urban areas and 
young people. 

• In the month since registration, a 
number of journalists have conducted de- 
tailed statistical surveys of a variety of cit- 
ies and found non-registraiion rates rang- 
ing from 10 to 30 percent. 

• Finally, even if one does accept the 
SSS figures as valid, it still leaves over 
250.0CO young men who did not register. 
This IS considerably higher "than the 98'^ 
compliance rate the SSS has been claim- 
ing all year. In other words, the SbS admit- 
ted that their program was a failure; we 
can claim it as a victory for the antidraft 
movement. 

For purposes of comparison with the 
SSS announced compliance rate of 93%. 
listed below are numbers of interesi from 
various places around the coumry as re- 
ported in various news media Atlanta 
GA — 56% compliance. Richmond VA — 
7S%, Greater Boston — 70‘o, Greater Dal- 
las— 87%, San Diego County CA— 80%, 
Greater Seattle— 78’X>, St. Louis MO— 
78'Xj, Greater Baltimore MD — 6rt ... Great- 
er Kansas City MO — 73%. .Middle Tennes- 
see— 68%, Chicago IL— 66 u. 
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fory of Local AraSidra^t Gro ia ^ 



Thii IS n<;i a complete list — there are 
over 400 tjroups— but a compilation of 
groups from each state who are the most 
active at this time. 

Mobile CARD. Uo* 6414. Mobile, AL 36606 
Students lor Peace. 6 Glen Ins PI, 8if- 
mingham, AL 35205 

Arizona CARD. 1429 N. First St., Phoenix, 
AZ 8S004. 

Flagstatf CARD. Sox 1S89, Flagstalf. AZ 
86002 

Drah InloCenter, 715 N. Park. Tucson. AZ 
8S719 

ACLU. Sox 2«32, Little Rock. AR 72203 
SCARED. Rt. 8. Sox 188. Fayetteville. AR 
72701 

S CA CARD. 633 S. Shatto PI. Los Angeles. 
CA 90005 

RTD, 607-C Westminster Ave., Venice, CA 
90291 

San Diego CARD, Box 15195, San Diego, 
CA 92115 

Ventura Co CAD, Sox 392. Pt. Hueneme. 
CA 93401 

CItn to Stop the Draft, Sox 1380S, UCSB, 
Santa 8. CA 93107 

Fresno CARO. Sox 864, Fresno, CA 93714 
People .Against the Draft, 318 Pope St., 
Menlo Park, CA 9402S 
Say Area Network. 85Carl St.. San Francis- 
co, CA 94117 

People for Pejce, 8 N. Rafael Rd., San Ra- 
fael. CA 94903 

Santa Cruz PAD, Sox 2324. Santa Cruz, CA 
9S063 

San Jose Peace Center. 300 S. 10th St., San 
Jose. CA 9S112 

Peace Center, 1917-A 16th St. Sacramento, 
CA 9S814 

Anti- Draft CItn, 12S85 Jones Bar Rd., Nev- 
ada City. CA 959S9 

AFSC, 1428 Lafayette, Denver. CO 80218 
CAD, 267 Princeton St., Hartford, CT 
06106 

Peace Ed & Action, 64 Edgewood Ave.. 

New Haven, CT 06S11 
Committee of Conscience. 617 Cooke St., 
Waterburv. CT 06710 
Pacem m Terns, 1106 N. Adams St., Wil- 
mington. Dt 19801 

DE Draft Info Ctr., Sox 4684, Newark. DE 
19711 

WACARD. 2111 Decatur PI. NW. Wash- 
ington, D C. 20008 

CAD. Sox 13028. Gainesville, FL 32004 
Peace Fellowship, Sox 2763, Jacksonville, 
FL 32203 

CAD. Sox 2523. Orlando. FL 32002 
AFSC, 1205 Sunset Dr.. S. Miamt, f I. 33143 
AFSC. 130 19th Ave., SE. St. Petersburg, FL 
33705 

Atlanta CARO. 528 W. College Ave.. De- 
catur. C A 30030 

Georgians Against Draft. 1384 Fairview 
Rd. Atlanta. CA 30306 
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HI CARD, 2S26 Oahu Ave.. Honolulu. HI 
96822 

ACLU, Richards. 104'/: S. Capitol Blvd., 
Boise. ID 03702 

LEX-CARD. Sox 738. Univ. Sta. U. Ky.. Lex- 
ington, RY 40506 

ACCORD, 14 Roosevelt Ave., Waierville, 
ME 04901 

CARD, 24 Pierce St., Orno. MF 04473 
Maryland CARD. 317 E 25th St . Saltimore. 
MD 21218 

Chicago CARD, MidCARD. 53 W. Jack- 
son, Rm 801, Chicago, IL 60604 
PARD. 343 S. Dearborn. *305, Chicago, IL 
6060S 

DeKalb Alliance for Peace, 451 College, 
<8. DeKalb, IL 60115 

Cmte to Stop Drait, 297 Illinois Union. 
Urbana, IL 61801 

MAD. 5465S Irish Way, South Bend. IN 
46637 

Indiana CARO. 4850 N. College, Indiana- 
polis. IN 46205 

Draft Opposition. Sox E-659. Earlham Col- 
lege. Richmond. IN 47374 
FOR. Box 25, North .Manchester, IN 46962 
SAD. MRC. Box 103. lU, Bloomington. IN 
47401 

Ft. Wayne CARD, 3305 Central Or . Ft 
Wayne. IN 46806 

Taskforce Against Conscription, 4211 Grand 
Ave., Des Moines. IN 50312 
Ames CARO, Sox 245. Ames. lA 50010 
Dubuque CARD, 809 Dodge, Dubuque. 
I A 52001 

Johnson Co CARD. Sox 924. Iowa City, lA 
S2244 

Quad Cities CARD. 1909 Jersey Ridge Rd.. 
Davenport, lA 52803 

Kansas Anti-Draft Org, 110-8 Kansas Un- 
ion, Lawrence. KS 6604S 
Kansans for Peace/Justice. 2606 E 4Sih N, 
Wichita, KS 67219 

NO CARD. 916 Si Andrews St., New Or- 
leans, LA 70130 

8AARD, 11 Garden St., Cambridge, MA 
02138 

Worchesier CARD. 339 Main St.. Wor- 
Chester, MA 01068 

CORD, 3 Langworihy Rd. Northampton, 
MA 01060 

Slop the Draft Comte.. 17S Wendell Ave., 
Pittsfield. M A 01201 

Detroit CARD, 683 Prentice. »4-C. Detroit. 
Ml 48201 

Washtenaw Co. CARD, 100S Grant. Ypsi- 
lanti. Ml 48197 

Trt-CARD, 2219 Marshall Ct., Saginaw. Ml 
48602 

IMRGIM, 22 Student Srves Bldg.. MSU, E. 
Lansing, Ml 4flb24 

SCAD, Box 287, Ofc Sulni Acivs. Kalama- 
zoo. Ml 49008 

Minnesota CARD. 628 Central Ave.. Min- 
neapolis. MN 55414 



Twin Cities Stop the Drjri. Box NS29. Un- 
iv. Sta. Minn., MN 55414 
Duluth CARD. Star Rte Bo« 14b-fl. W- 
born. MN S5702 

PAM, Hobson Mem I mon, SSL Bemidji, 
MN 56601 

4CLU. 513 N. Slate St . J.ak-on. Ml 39201 
St. Louis CARD, 438 ,N Sk inker. Si Louis, 
MO 63130 

Greater KC Cmte, 3930 Locust Kansas 
City, MO 64110 

Columbia Draft Info. 1507 Windsor. Co- 
lumoia. MO 65201 

Peace Advocates, 2419 A^fi. Bilhng>>. MT 
59101 

Nebraskans for Peace. 4J0 S Ihif'i St.. Lin- 
coln. ,NE 68608 

ACLU. 400 W. jjckson A«.e ^202 Las Ve- 
gas, NV 89106 

NH-CARD. 11 South Mam C rnuord, 
NH 03301 

Upper Valiev CARD. Sox 264 Hanover. 
NH 03755 

NJ CARD. 324 Bloom fie Id A\. c. . Moniclair, 
N) 07042 

S. lersey Coalition, 1102 NeUon Ave.. 

Mays Landiiig, NJ 08330 
Draft Into Srve. 106 Girard >E. -121-C. Al- 
buquerque. NM 87106 
NY MAD. 853 Broadway. =*>17. NU . NY 
10003 

Coal ii ion Against Conscription , 1 J5 W 4ih 
St.. NYC. NY 10012 

WESPAC. 2S5 Grove 5i.. W hue Plums. NY 
10601 

Mothers and Others Again'.i Dr.iff, fa Ca- 
rey Rd., Great Neck NV 11021 
Albany Peace Coalition. 727 M.idisivi. Al- 
bany, NY 12208 

AFSC. 821 Euclid Ave., Sv ratuse. NV 1 3210 
Buffalo Card, 440 Lerov Ave .BuUaio.NY 
14215 

Ithaca Peace Council. 140 W' State St.. 
Ithaca. NY 148S0 

Peace & Justice Center. 71 3 Monrre Avo, 
Rochester, NY 14607 

WRL-SE, 604 W. Chappel Hill St . Ouii,.irn, 
NC 27701 

Greenville Peace Center, blO tim St 'O., 
Greenville, NC 27834 
WRL-SE. 108 Purefoy Rd.. Chapel f Idl. NC 
27S14 

ACLU, Sox 5S02, Univ. Sea.. F.irgtj, NO 
S810S 

Toledo CARD. 410 Victoria PI . lolcdo, 
OH 43610 

Akron CARD, 47S Market St.. Akron. OH 
44303 

Greater Dayton CARO, 915 Salem Hay ion 
45406 

Clevelaiuf CARO. Box 190. I l 101 USU. 

2121 Euclid, Cleveland. tJH 44 115 
People for Peace. 18 N C oll» v;»- si . 
Athens, OH 45701 
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Ann-Dfjli Cjin|jjji;n. 14a W Weber St. 

Columbus. Oil 43J02 
ACLU oi Oliiu. 411 Oak St.. «102. Cincin- 
nati. OH 4"jJl‘# 

OCAWR, 1J0‘: Eulaula. Norman. OK 
73069 

Center for Peace/Justice. 2839 E. 5th St,. 
Tulsa. OK 74104 

OCAO. 215 SE 9ih. 3rd II. Portland. OR 
97214 

CORD. 1414 Kinrjid. Eugene. Or 97403 
SORD 265 19th si . SE. Salem. OR 97301 
S, OR Slop Orali C pmmntre. 21 5 Sherman 
St.. Ashland. OR 97520 
Pittsbur^h C-XRO. 4401 5rh Ave.. Pitts- 
burgh. P^ 1S213 

LEPOCO. 55 Mam St . Bcihlehem. PA 
18018 

WILPE. 1213 Race St.. Philadelphia. PA 
19107 

NW PA CARD. 219 Student Union. ESC. 
fdinboro. P.A 16444 

RICAIU). 2 Stimson ^ve.. Providence, Rl 
02906 

ACLU. Bo* 362, Vermillion. SD 57069 
aCLU. Box 95. Sioux Falls. SD 57101 
Nashville CAD. Box 120574. Nashville, TN 
37212 

Austin C \RD. 4600 Ave. B. Austin. TX 
78751 

San Antonio CARD. Box 12831 . San Anto- 
nio. TX 78212 



Utah CAD. 363 S 900 W. Salt lake City. UT 
84104 

People Agjjnsi Or alt. 15 Bruoks Ave.. Bur- 
lington. VT 05401 

VCARD. 5 Kent St . .Montpelier. VT 05602 
NVAIS. 1236 S. Taylor St,, »A, Arlington, 
VA 22204 

Central VA CARD. 1001 £. Mam St.. «710. 
Richmond. V A 23219 

Tidewater CARD. 2909 Pinewood Dr.. VA 
Beach. VA 23452 

Plowshare Peace Center, Box 1623. Roa- 
noke, VA 24008 

.New River CARD, Box 94, .Newport, VA 
241 28 

SCARD. 4001 9th nE. Seattle. WA 98102 
Olympia CARD. 1121 Cora SE, Lacey, WA 
98503 

SCAD. WWU. Vi king Union 227. Bellingh- 
am. WA 98225 

Citizens Against Registration. Box 1163. 
Spokane. WA 99210 

Charleston CARD. 1105 Quarrier. Rm. 

226. Charleston, W VA 25304 
Morgantown CARD, 328 Siewart St., »3, 
Morgantown, W VA 26505 
Wise. Committee Against the Draft, UWM 
Union Box 82. 2200 E. Kenwood Blvd. 
Milwaukee. Wl 53201 
Madison CARD, 731 State St.. Madison. 
Ml 53703 

NAM, Box 238. Laramie. WY 02070 



Three days before the s( ^.^•duled start 
of registration, a three-judge Federal 
court m Philadelphia issued a ruling de- 
claring the Military Seleciive Servae Act 
unconstitutional because .t did not in- 
clude women. The judges ordered that 
registration not go on as planned 
On Saturday, luly 19. Supreme Court 
Justice William Brennan sia, ed the order, 
allowing registration lo pror eed 1 he i ul- 
ing of unconstitutionaliiv will nave to be 
decided by the full Supreme Couii. but 
stands as law for now 

The Supreme Court will decide m Oc- 
tober whether or not to near the c ave It it 
does (which is virtuailv cenami argu- 
ments would probably be heard m De- 
cember or January wiih a decision 
following. 

Until the Supreme Couri ruies ihe sta- 
tus of possible prosecutions lor non-regis* 
traiion is unclear. The governmeni insists n 
can and will enforce the la.v *vhile consti- 
tutionai experts find that highly 
questionable. 

In another case, the Selective Service 
requirement that registranis provide iheir 
Social Security number will be cftallenged 
in a D.C, Federal Court m October or 
November, 




We Need Your Help 



In the one-and-one-half years of its existence, CARD has responded to thousands of requests from 
local groups and Individuals. We are constantly answering questtons about Selective Service, respond- 
ing to calls from concerned individuals and the press. Our printing and mailing costs, especially during 
the registration period, have been extraordinary, but the effort has been more than worthwhile! In 
order to continue this work we need your continued financial support. Please send whatever you can 
today or consider making a monthly pledge to CARO. Every dollar helps} 

Thank you in advance for your generosity. We hope you will understand that we appreciate your 
contribution but have limited time and resources to spend on individual thank you's. 



Here s a $10 O $25 a$100 Q other 


COMMITTEE AGAINST 




REGISTRATION 


1 Will piGdgp S pt*r mnnth 


AND THE DRAFT 


Name __ 


9^5 ^errmrl M P 




Washington. D C. 20002 




(?02) <547-4.140 



City. Slate. Zip 



^8 SKTT-OUr 80 • Aii'.;DRArT ♦ U 
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The Committee Against Registration and the Draft 



. . . was founded tn 1979 in response to the growing drive 
in the government to bring back the draft. CARO is a 
coalition of 54 national organizations opposed to the 
draft and draft registration, working togetner to educate 
the public about this important issue. More than 400 
local anti'draft coalitions in all 50 states cooperate with 
CARO. 

American Civil Liberties Union 

Americans for Oemocraiic Action 

American Friends Service Comminee 

Associution of Libertarian Feminists 

Catholic Pcjre Fellowship 

Center for National Securiiy Studies 

Central Committee for Conscientious Objectors 

Church of the Brethren, Washington Office 

Citizen Soldier 

Clergy 6^ Laity Concerned 

Coalition of Independent College and University Students 
Committee on Militarism m Education 
Democratic Socialist Organizing Committee. Youth Section 
Division of Homeland Ministries, The Christian Church 
fOiscipIcs of Christ) 

Episcopal Peace Fellowship 

Fellowship of Reconcillhition 

Friends Committee on National Legislation 

Friends of the Filipino People 

Friends Peace Committee 

Cray Panthers 

Jewish Peace Fellowship 

Libertarian Party 

Mennonite Central Committee. Peace Section (US) 



National Alliance Against Racist and Political Repression 
National Aniidraft Network of Youth Agjinsi W ,t jiul f jsc i^m 
National Council Against Compulsory Ser\ice 
National fmergenev Civil Liberties Commicife 
National Intcrreligious Service Board for 
Conscientious Ob|cctors 
National Lawyers Guild 
National Resistance Committee 
National Taxpayers Union 
National Youth WorW Alliance 
New American Movemeni 
Philadelphia Workers Organizing Committee 
Resist 
SANE 

Socialist Party, USA 

Society for Individual Liberty 

Students for a libertarian Society 

Taskforce on Recruitment and \tililarism 

Unitarian- Universalis! Association 

United Church of Chrisi. Office for Church in ''oooi'. 

United Presbyterian Church USA, Program Agent* 

U.S. Peace Council 
United States Student Association 
Veterans Education Project 
Vietnam Veterans Against War 
War Resisters League 
Washington Peace Center 

Women's International League for Peace and Freedom 
Women Strike for Peace 
Women USA 

Young Libertarian Alliance 
Young Socialist Alliance 



Committee Against 
Hegistration and tlie Dra^ 

245 Second Street N.E. 
Washington* D.C. 20002 



First C!aab 
U S PosUga 

PAID 

WashiPj^tor^. DC 
Parmii. No 2559 
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